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THE AMERICAN BOARD AND SLAVERY. 

BY GEORGE B. CHEEVEB, D.D. 

It might naturally have been supposed that in an 
Assembly of Christians combining and concentrating bo 
much moral power, it would be the universal desire: and 
determination to use that power, if God granted any pos¬ 
sible legitimate opportunity, against so great and terri¬ 
ble a sin- it might have been supposed that such an 
assembly would rejoice at any door of utterance opened 
before them, through which they might with propriety 
rebake the oppressor, and lift up a voice in behalf of the 
jamb and down-trodden, forbidden to speak for them- 
g ,| vlS . It might have been supposed that they would 
tbaok God that he had given such power and opportunity 
D Dto his servants, and had given them such a corporate 
standing and dignity, that they might, in his name, re¬ 
bake such an iniquity with an influence and energy such 
as no privale individpal or society could command. Who 
tnoweth whether thou art come to the kingdom for such 
a time as this? But this mighty Association, altogether 
holding its peace at such^a time, fails lamentably short, 
to say the least, of its great duty and privilege with the 
Word of God, and must be confessed to Lave been in 
Esther's place without her courage. What a sacrifice of 
opportunity, what a waste of power. 

It is rare that so magnificent an opportunity is granted ; 
it is rare that so great and melancholy a sacrifice is made. 
Indeed, what a spectacle, to see such a body of Christ’s 
stewards, in the presence of a great and reigning 
deliberately folding up bis Word, in respect to that si ?, 

B napkin and hiding it away, declaring that the applica¬ 
tion of it would ODly have exposed them to danger and 
difficulty ! To see men thankiDg God that they bad been 
enabled to shirk that responsibility, end that the pre¬ 
tence of not being an Anti-Particular-Sin Society bad 
afforded them a way of retreat, by which they could 
strike their tents, put out their fires, and hasten from the 
presence of the imemy, without having been compelled to 
aim one single blow against him, or even to show tbeir 
colors 1 Such a retreat might be very safe, but also 
would be very shameful 1 

Let us turn the gloss in another direction. Suppose 
the mission in the Micronesian Islands had been estab¬ 
lished some forty years, and that, after the Churches bad 
long been formed there, we had learned that polygamy 
was practised among them, that it was indeed adopted 
and established by law, the missionaries having never 
directed the Word of God so explicitly agaiost it as to 
prevent its getting a foothold and a sanction at the sta¬ 
tions themselves. Suppose that laws were passed forbid¬ 
ding the missionaries to speak against it, and that o» these 
facts being made known, and some explanation required 
in regard to them, and a condemnation of the sin de¬ 
manded, it should be publicly announced in America that 
the American Board are not an Anti-Polygamy Society, 
and Lave properly nothing to do, either directly or in¬ 
directly, with that sin. Suppose the Churches in Ame¬ 
rica should be informed, in a report with reference to 
those Micronesian Missions, and especially cqncerniug 
that sin, that inasmuch as the subject was encompassed 
with difficulties, and the missionaries in consequence were 
in a delicate and perplexing position, the Board could 
not direct them to apply the Gospel, but had taken the 
incipient steps for withdrawing from the field 1 
The Bishop to the Zulus in South Africa did actually 
enter into covenant with the Churches and converts there 
that he would not disturb their existing domestic polyga¬ 
mous relations, would not level the Gospel against a cus¬ 
tom sanctioned by their laws, if they would let him stay 
among them in quiet; in other words, would not preach 
the Gospel against sin, if they would only let him preach 
the Gospel. Arid just such has been the argument for 
silence in regard to slavery among these Choctaw and 
Cherokee Zulus, Nomine mutando, de iefabula narra¬ 
tor. You have only to change the place, and the circum¬ 
stances are the same, and it is the same specimsn of 
waikiDg in craftiness, and handling the Word of God 
deceitfully. The cowardice, the compromise with sin, 
the treachery towards the Word of God, and the con¬ 
science of the natives, are alike disgraceful. The con¬ 
tinued example of such a policy, instead of commending 
the Board by manifestation of the truth to men’s con¬ 
sciences in the sight of God, is a commendation to men’s 
fears, interests, expediences and the ever-varying tyrant 
pieasof necessity and prudence. It is a carnal prudence, 
which God’s Word condemns, and which is the height of ] 
spiritual imprudence, let who will practise ife 
But when the example of such timidity, such carnal 
policy, such concealment of the Word of God at men’s 
command, is set in such elevated place, by a Christian 
Board so vast and influential, it becomes an example 
tnost disastrous and debasing to the ministry and the 
Churches. What we want is some great and noble in¬ 
stance of reliance on that Word, and on God in it, with¬ 
out consulting with flesh and blood, without compromise, 
without tear of consequences. What we want is not 
examples of ingenuity in avoiding disturbance, and keep¬ 
ing always in the sunshine of popular favor, examples 
how to preach the Gospel without kindling a fire, with¬ 
out opposition, giving none offence to any man by it, but 
examples of preaching it plainly, nobly, freely, folly, wbe- 
-ther men will hear or forbear, when it is well known that 
if will and most give offence. Whenever the Word of 
God is withheld, there the policy of fear and silence and 
carnal wisdom in regard to slavery is the course com- 
meoded by the Board, and it is extensively followed. It 
“ the same policy that has made the Episcopal Metho¬ 
dist Church South expunge its resolutions against the 
buying and selling of human beiDgs as sinful. It is the 
policy that has dictatedrto the American Tract So- 
c| oty the beginning, continuance and end of its mutilating 
and concealing career. It is a policy that has up nobler 
or more respectable reason anywhere than that given for 
striking out the word slavery from Harris’s testimony 
against it, because it was so small a word that sixpence 
‘mdd cover it ! It is the same policy that induced the 
engraver of Ary Scheffer’s exquisite picture for the 
Trayer-Book to get rid of the difficulty of an emanci¬ 
pated slave, by scraping out the subject. If he bad had 
him in person, he might have Bold him for his jail fees, 
it is the same policy that induced the General Assembly 
ot the Presbyterian Church to erase from their Book of 
tne Confession of Faith and Discipline the terrible note 
“ the Word of God against slavery as man-stealing. 
u nder this most wicked and time-serving policy, just so 
“any steps of aggression as slavery has taken forward, 
lust so many steps of retreat the Church has takep back¬ 
ward. 


and farewell, never with open utterance, breathing 
a P ^ er to 8ta y tbe progress of this mighty sin ? 

Most assuredly, such significant, long-continued, unin¬ 
terrupted silence is not accidental. The same profound 
silence has been preserved by the Board and the Pruden- 
tual Committee at home, save only when some leadine 
member travels as far south as Richmond to bring back 
gold-beaded, bright-buttoned, rose-colored images and 
illustrations of the piely, gentleness, urbanity, generosity 
beauty, luxury and comfort of slavery as a patrforehli 
and domestic institution. How remarkable that a Board 
xTf. ldollzed “ representing and embodying in the 
fwL deg , ree ii be , SpMt 0{ P ie ‘y iu the American ; 
t^ r'uf h0D,d baVe Eeen the uninterrupted steady 
TPf to* ’ n JT ty , t0 '*> enpremacy, till it has taken 
ite seat in the Tribunal of our National Justice, as the 1 
a l-goyermng law, without ever a solitary effort puf forth 
directly against it 1 What eonld have been more proper, 
u ’ m ° re , DOb!e ' wbeD that Tribunal was dis- 
/ / 7 be Promulgation of the infamous declaration 
that black men have no rights which white men are bound 
to respect than for the Board, as entrusted with the Gcs- 
pel for Africa, and lor black meD, to have taken up that 
wholesale Herod-like sentence of moral assassination 
agamst the race, and given the truly infernal seDtimeDt 
a brand of reprobation, as broad, as wide, and as burn¬ 
ing, as the Chief-Justice’s own intended application of the 
curse. The whole world would have said, That is just, 
that is consistent, noble, true to the Gospel committed to 
the Board in trust. The rebuke of such a judicial crime 
has come from the right authority. 

And when those cruel and unchristian laws in support 
of slavery were passed among the Cberokees and Choc¬ 
taws, what an absolute demand for the interposition of 
the Board, wliat an admirable and legitimate occasion for 
the Board to have appointed a Committee of investiga¬ 
tion cf the whole slave code, to thow its inconsistency 
with the Gospel, its inhumanity, its impiety, and to remon¬ 
strate against such dreadful jurisprudence, as forbidden 
and reprobated by Almighty God ! Never could a bene¬ 
volent Board have desired a more perfectly ju3t and com¬ 
manding occasion for the rebuke of such iniquity, nn 
occasion so legitimate that it would have defied the pro- 
slavery jealousy and ingenuity of the Charleston Courier 
to have suggested any ground of complaint. For not 
more directly and properly do the customs and laws in 
support of idolatry come under the sweep and condemna¬ 
tion of the religion and just policy of the Board than do 
the customs and laws for the support and extension of 
slavery. 

But the President of the Board has declared “ that it 
not an Anti-Slavery Society, and it may not be used, 
either directly or indirectly, lor any of the specific pur¬ 
poses of anti-slavery men.” The specific purposce of 
anti-slavery men are the application ot the Word or God 
against slavery as sin, and the removal of that sin, by 
the power and grace of God, out of the world. The one 
specific object that anti-slavery men have in view is the 
conquest, renunciation and extinction of this rapacious, 
remorseless, all-devouring iniquity; and for this specific 
purpose they demand that the Word of God be applied, 
and they call upon the Church of God to apply it, and 
upon the American Board, as the agent of the Church, to 
set the GoBpe), through the preaching of its missionaries, 
against this sin, wherever they come in contact with it; 
and especially if, in any of the Board’s own missionary 
stations, it has gained a- sanction and a foothold in the 
Churches. With the unspecific purposes of anti-slavery 
men'we have nothing to do ; a purpose not specific is of 
little consequence one way or the other; it is no purpose 
at all. But it is the specific purposes of anti-slavery men 
that are carefully marked by the President as the one 
thing which the Board cannot aid, either directly or in 
directly. It is as much as saying that the Board can 
have nothing to do, either directly or indirectly, against 
slavery; for opposition to slavery is the sole specific pur¬ 
pose of anti-slavery men. 

President Hopkins is too good a logician not to know 
that bis declaration covers the whole ground ; it is 
claimed by the New York Observer 60 to do ; it is claimed 
as placing the American Board on precisely the same 
ground with that occupied by the American Tract So¬ 
ciety ; and it absolutely excludes all possibility of action 
or utterance, or even deliberation, persuasion or counsel, 
against slavery. The words directly or indirectly do, 
with inexorable explicitness, cover all this.. The Board 
cannot even march up to the boldness of the special 
Tract Committee, in their advice to preach the Gospel 
against the evils and sins, or in behalf of the duties, grow¬ 
ing out of the existence of slavery as an institution. 
Wherever it exists, any opposition against it, either 
directly or indirectly, would be the using of the Board 
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£#£2?^* h '! a ’ r , and , maDner tbat of one of I tbem ’ W e readily appreciate 
he was ;7L, I .f aDDOt Jjrdge of his style of oratory, for ( doing so much, they did not tl 
ne was conveniently unwe . and Gen. Small who is much have „r___ m. 


How many times the American Board might have 
. Ultimately exerted a most powerful influence against 
7“ giant sin 1 How many times it might have uttered 
a 1 «sti moD y ( manifestly called for by its course of daty, 
“knifestiy suggested and demanded by Divine Providence, 
®b a tes 1 irnoDy as would have reverberated to the glory 
God and the honor of his Church, through all Ohris- 
lim ° la •' The Board have beeu accustomed to issue from 
leaf t0 timo special missionary papers on various sub- 
*'T ts connected with the interests or missions. With 
Cat signal propriety, and with what vast effect, might 
Y IU connection with onr African Missions, have consi- 
cred, iu anch occasional papers, the dreadful influence of 
'svery oq the Missionary cause, have demonstrated its 
““wgoniam against the Gospel, have .shown that the 

Qurch in thia country, by maintaining and sanctioning 
“ lav ery at home, is the grand cause of its prevalence 
““road; the feeder of its fires of sin being the practice 
3 lhe market in a Christian la D d ! With what per- 
consistency, dignity and moral power might the 
have called upon the Churches to cooperate in 
^earning and excommunicating this sin, thus remov- 
. one of the greatest acknowledged obstacles against 
■“ progress of the Gospel! 

n^i^ely, the missionaries from time to time send us 
this L earnest and thrilling appeals from abroad against 


of h S 1D and eheme. How is it tbat through the alembic 
the Prudential Committee never one of these appeals 
.. ;a way to the public through the pages of the Mis- 
nar y Herald ? And how is it that these utteranres 
,[ e “tilled at home, even in the souls of the missionaries, 


Hsit to_ the Churches? By what power of degUlogisti- 
• ation is all their fervent abhorrence of this sin, and zeal 
svn’v. St & dtawn off, neutralized, quieted, so that never a 
J liable falls from them in any platform speech, at any 
Public meeting, but they come and go, with salutation 


this world increase ..._„„ ___ ^ . 

tion to the rise of their moral nature. Milton calls 
the love of fame “ the last infirmity of noble minds.” 
But when this infirmity has been confessed and deplored 
—when this and every other merely selfish motive has 
been formally renounced as a spring of action, and the 
Christian has taken the glory of God and the good of 
man for his object, nay, often when he is living a life ap- 1 
parently as wholly unselfish and disinterested as it is pos-, 
sible_ to conceive—another and more refined form of j 
egotism slides quietly into the sonl, as if the Great De¬ 
ceiver adroitly should draw out one Bhade of a magic lan¬ 
tern aod introduce another. 

Self invests itself in an object, impersonates itself in 

i enterprise, into which a man puts all his personal feel¬ 
ings, and which thenceforth rises for him into a magni¬ 
tude scarcely conceivable before, till at length it eclipses 
anything else, and the man is an egotist of the most 
tense kfod without knowing it. 

This egotism is ail the worse for being intellectually 
and syllogistieally fortified—as thus : 

Whatever is for God’s glory must be paramount. 

This-is for God’s glory. 

Therefore this-must be paramount. 

Fill the blank with—scheme of doctrine—plan of 
philanthropy—institution—society for etc., etc., and you 
have here the great Jesuitical syllogism on which the 
Devil lum relied in all ages for corrupting noble minds. 

When Torquemanda wunttd to work on the womanly 
heart of Isabella of Spain, and get from her a decree 
that condemned thousands of her most innocent and in¬ 
dustrious subjects to rack, fire and p.word, he put her heart 
i?to this syllogystic vice, and turned the inevitable crunk 
till be wrung compliance like life-blood out of it, and the 
most motherly and gcutle of all women did the work of 
‘ persecuting fiend. 

When the Jesuits wanted to get into Japan to preach 
the Gospel, they could only enter by trampling on the 
cross and denying Christ. They used this same all-con¬ 
quering syllogism ; and denied Christ, to begin with, that 
they might get a right to build up his kingdom. Were 
there no good men among the Jesuits— do souls flaming 
torch with disinterested love to God and man ? 
Witness Francis Xavier’s barling course—his burning 
words : 

I love thee not because 


for the specific purposes of an Anti-Slavery Society. 
The sin is ou the ground, it has possession^custom and 
law sanction it, the Missionaries of the Board, and the 
usefulness of the Mission, would be imperilled by direct¬ 
ing the Gospel against it; and this squatter and popular 
sovereignty to do wrong the Board practically admit to 
be a Higher Law, with which they cannot interfere. It 
is the Dred Scott decision applied to the Gospel. 

The principle of action, or rather of inaction, assnmed 
and promulgated, is so fearful, so comprehensive, so wide- 
spreading, so despotic, and, in its consequences, so destrue- 
- : -re, that we shall Dot hesitate to drag it to the light, and 
„„ pour the condemnation of the Word of God upon it. 
As advocates of the rights of the colored race, the slaves 
included, we know onr duty, as well as the American 
Board know theirs, and by Ged’s grace we shall not 
shrink from it. As ardent friends to the Board, and con¬ 
tributors to its funds, we shall labor for it with the Word 
of God, but not against that Word. I f those who kindly 
endeavor to remind the Board of an unfulfilled duty are 
to be regarded thenceforward as enemies, assuredly the 
hold of the Board upon the Churches will be weakened 
accordingly. There is no close corporation that can 
attempt to Btave off qaeations, and appeals to facts, by 
invidiously pointing at the inquirer, and marking him as 
a troubler in Israel, and long retain the confidence of a 
free Christian constituency. Men will not submit to be 
thus treated, in consequence of thus asserting their right¬ 
ful Christian privileges. 

We make these remarks not because the Board are 
animated by any such despotic spirit, but because they 
are in danger of being drawn into it; we make them 
because of intimations by some of the speakers at the 
late meeting, and by newspapers commenting on the re¬ 
port and proceedings in reference to “paid advertise¬ 
ments," and an alleged concerted attack against the 

On every side the advocates of the rights of the slave 
encounter denunciation aDd abuse from those who would 
shield the sin of slaveiy from the condemnation of the 
Word of God. “ They hate him that rebuketh in the gate, 
. _ul-: nmunfitln.” We knOW 


and they abhor him that speaketh uprightly, 
not what to make of lhe insinuation of paid advertise 
meats, though we have heard rumors; but if it has come 
to this, that men cannot get bdfore the public a simple 
array of facts, drawn from the records of the Board itself, 
without paying for the publication of them as an adver¬ 
tisement, because they are supposed to reflect reprovingly 
on the policy of the Board in regard to slavery, and then 
such advertisements are publicly sneered at, in theannual 
meeting of the Board, as the work of a conspiracy, it be¬ 
comes men soberly to ponder the nature aDd consequences 
of a muzzle so potent, so repressive, so insolent, on the 
press and speech of a free Christian community.—Inde¬ 
pendent. ______________ 

PORTRAITS. 

PARSON BROWNLOW ON REV. MR. PRVNE. 

From The Knoxville (Tenn.) Whig. 

“ Mr Pryne is staying at the same hotel I do—the 
American He is a small, heavy-built man, about 36 
vears of age, aud wears a ruffian-like pair of whiskers. 
He is not a pretty speaker, by any means, and baa rather 
a feeble voice, which be strains very much in speaking. 
His gestures are awkwaid, rapid and violent, and are 
nlike in season and out of season, agreeing exactly with 
?he applause of the negroes aud white ruffians who clap 
for h?m He is bitter, unscrupulous and uauntigated in 
his abuse of the South, and is iamihar with the slang die-; 
tionary of abolitionism. He be» hppn ,n ronm tre - 
ma e n iho b will boaTd iTthe up^r story of aEotel and do 

man, and I presume defrays his expenses while he labors 
in the ‘ cause of human liberty.’ 

REV. MR. PRYNE ON PARSON BROWNLOW. 

From The Syracuse Standard. 

Mr. Editor: The above portrait of myself must be 
amusing to my acquaintances^ in your regiotr a as 


they might be equally amused by a portrait of the parson, 


* lie is six feet high, of dark, sallow complexion, angular 
in his build and motion (what we Yankees ca . (1 1 f„ r t7' 
they set foot on Ojlgstjau gto^^um picture) f hTK’lo^g neck, sur- 

Tnnnted bv a small head for a man of his size ; bis eyes 
black, but not peculiarly keen; his mouth indicates 


»to be slurred in order to fit j his hi 


was conveniently unwell, and Gen. Small, who is much 
of a gentleman, read for him. 

I did all the business with the janitor of the ball, the 
printers (whom lhe parson- denounced roundly, because 
they would Dot do onr advertising for nothing), the bill¬ 
posters and door-keepers, in order to give the parson time 
to write part of his speeches ; and I was therefore com¬ 
pelled to make several calls at his room, as I was at the 
room of the bill-poster, and a respectable old colored man 
who carried bills for us, and I found them both much better 
behaved than the pastor. I boarded at the Bame hotel 
with him, but never saw him at the table but once. 
Whether be took his meals at a shilling eating-house and 
boarded at the “ American,” I do not know. My room 
was just one floor below his, and in the same wing of the 
hotel. He hurried home under the pretence tbat his child 
was sick. I presume it got better as soon as the pastor 
got out of a free State. Yours, &c., A. Pryne. 

A FALSE POSITION. 

BY HARRIET BEECHES STOWE. 

The temptations which beset tb» good and pure in 
ia m.11 — refinement and subtlety in propor- 


Dally; 


Solely becausi 


Witness the less known but apostolic labors of Father 
Peter Oluver among the poor negroes in South America. 
Disinterestedness and devotion could go no farther. 
What was the corrupting force in an order which em¬ 
braced in it the zeal of apostles and the holy fervor of I 
prophets ? 

It lay in the assent to the minor proposition of this 
eternal syllogism of corruption : 

“ The Society of Jesus is for the glory of God ”' 

Therefore— 

And upon that therefore comes every compliance that 
disgraces Christianity and trails the honor of God id the 
dust. 

In the mind- of Loyola, the Romish Church occupied 

e minor proposition of the syllogism, and the Society 
of Jesus was subsidiary. It was a buttress to falling 
Romanism : but his followers, wilb the enthusiasm which 
exalts a means far above the thing it was designed to 
promote, made the buttress the main body of the Church. 
In America the same process has been insidiously going on. 
A splendid set of theologians, princes amoDg men, taught 
to New England the suhlime doctrine of disinterested 
devotion to the glory of God as displayed in the good of] 
man. From this arose, like stars in their orbits, schemes 
of grand benevolence. The foreigD mission enterprise 
was born, and the morning stars sang together. Iu many 
a lonely cottage of Vermont, in the valleys of the Mer- 
rimac and Connecticut, in the lovely sea-washed fisherman 
villages of the New England coast, there came a graDd 
awakening of the feeliDg of universal brotherhood, and 
ignorant and unlettered men became suddenly wide- 
minded aDd thoughtfal, because on every shore of earth 
there lived a brother, whose language, climate, habits of 
life, were invested with a new interest. The Missionary 
Herald carried into every farm-house an amount of geo¬ 
graphic and scientific information beyond wbat any othsr 
means probably ever did. The most celebrated of Ger¬ 
man geographers has paid a merited tribute to the scien¬ 
tific and literary character, to the energy and intelligence 
of American missionaries whom he found in different 
countries, and to whom be acknowledges himself indebted 
for much of his most reliable information in regard to 
those countries. We are willing to believe tbat never 
a great institution managed by more unselfish men. 
are far from joining in the cry of unprincipled pro¬ 
ceeding which has been raised. There has been abun¬ 
dance of principle—no men ever could have acted more 
carefully, more advisedly, and with less regard to self. 
Any of the men who conduct it could at any time have 
gaiDed better livelihoods in another profession, if that had 
been their object. 

We do not complain of waDt of principle; but the 
principle has not been entirely of the right kind. We 
do conceive that, with all their goodness and care, the 
Deceiver has slipped quietly the false Blide into the magic 
lantern ; and thus the American Board has been placed 
in the mirror of that great sophistical syllogism out of] 
which has been cranked so much Jesuitry. 

The missionary work could not have been carried on 
among the Indiana if they bad openly opposed slavery, 
it is said. The Jesuits said, “ We caDnot get into Japan 
without trampling on the cross.” In both cases the illu¬ 
sion was, When we do get in and get powerful, we will 
right things up. We know what the result was in Japan 
—what sort<of Christianity it was tbat denied itself in 
the outset; aud m we see now wbat kind of Christianity 
has been introduced among the Indians. 

A new slave State is to be formed of this race of 
whom our missionaries have so many years been the 
teachers; and their laws in regard to slavery are to the 
full as savage and contrary to the Gospel as those de¬ 
fended by the other anti-Christian Churches of the 
South. 

A new slave State! What a monument for Mills and 
Newell and Judson to look down on from heaven ? And 
now the Board wish quietly to withdraw from the respon¬ 
sibility of their protege. 

Suppose onr missionaries had gone into States as John 
G. Fee goes in Kientucky, proclaiming the true Gospel 
ot liberty to the captive aud opening of the prison to 
them that are bound—founding Churches on principles 
of strict anti-slavery communion. They would have been 
driven out out, say you? How do we kDow? Fee is I 
not driven out of Kentucky. One lone unaided man, 
with no organized body at his back—with nothing for 
him bnt truth and—God (alas, that we should always 
count God as nothing 1)—John G. Fee—is fighting in 
Kentucky the battle which we weep tbat it was not given 
to us and ours to fight in the Indian territories. He is fight¬ 
ing it successfully—necessities, afflictions, distresses, o D ly 
make him stronger. Anti-Slavery Churches are rising 
round him, feeble indeed in their beginning, but mighty 
in moral force; and every inch which Christianity seems 
to gain under such auspices, she really does gain. 

All progress iD moral things founded on compromise 
with evil is like the advance of a runner who is tied to a 
post by an india-rubber band—he may seem to goon, but 
the moment he rests, snap comes the pull of a recoil, and 
all goes back. 

When the American Board lets go responsibility for 
these Churches, how long will it be before the multiplied 
vices engendered by slavery, the licentiousness, the cru¬ 
elty, the habitual dishonesty, will sweep a polluted flood, 
overwhelming all that they have done ? And deDy, dis¬ 
pute it as they may, it will forever go forth to Christen¬ 
dom, “ThiB slave State was educated by the American 
Board.” 

They may say they did not mean it to be so—that they 
have stood as Abolitionists in their places—that they 
have done all they could to keep them—that they remon¬ 
strated against the sinful laws, and practically disregarded 


all this; it is sad tbat 
— 0 — „„„ the only thing that could 

have been of any real use. We dispute not that all con¬ 
cerned in the matter have been sincerely in the wroDg. 
But the sincere error of the worthiest captaiD may wreck 
a ship with a thousand souls on board; and it is of all 
our sad estate here the mournfulest item tbat good men 
may be left by tbeir mistakes to imperil the good for 
which they would gladly die. 

Bnt something we must learn from our errors. We 
must not, because good men have been mistaken, deny 
conceal the magnitude of the mistake. We must take 
wisdom to our bosoms from the sad lessons of experience. 

We have lost the Indians. We thought to have civil¬ 
ized and Christianized them, and we depart and leave 
them in the clutches of a system which in due time eats 
all the Christianity out of the heart of the best-insiructcd 
and most intelligent communities. We leave them in the 
clutches of a system that has barbarized Virginia and 
t the soil of the Carolinas. 

HAVE lost THE Indiaks. All the prayers and 
tears of oar fathers and mothers departed—all the efforts 
of missionaries of whom the world is not worthy—all the 
purity and apostolic zeal of Evarts, second to do Xavier 
or Cluver—all these will Dot save them. Down they 
will go—into ignorance, into barbarism, into degradation, 
drawn down by the mill-stone which has sunk stronger 
states, which we have suffered to be fastened on their 
necks. God is a terrible logician—he never stops between 
premise and conclusion, nor stays the coDseqneDces of a 
sophistry for the best of men. And the slightest spot or 
stain ** siD be has fastened with an infinite certah.ty to 
endles? consequences. A man once lost a fortune simply 
by saying “ once one is two ” in the beginning of a calcu¬ 
lation. An error slight indeed, but having in it the seeds 
of a disorder infinite as the power of figures. 

Let us beware in time. This error runs through all 
our great societies. If we place their safety before God’s 
glory, he will dash them in pieces as a potter’s vessel. 

God'a glory is a wondrous thing, 

Most strange in all its ways, 

And of all things on earth least like 
What men agree to praise. 

The Chnrch has idols—societies and enterprises are her 
idols—she is thinking of them more than of God. Let us 
Dot be high-minded, but fear. The language of anniver¬ 
saries, the self-glorifications of our great meetings, is not 
the language of safety. We are in danger, and need to 
watch and be humble. 

^^^o/ 6od, 0 loss not heart, 




THE MIGRATIONS OF LABOR. 

If the late Sir George Cayley’s visions of ballooning 
had been realized, aDd we could survey the globe at plea¬ 
sure from on high, one of the strangest spectacles now 
witnessed by aerial voyagers would be the perplexities 
and cross purposes, aDd the coDseqneDt waste, and voy¬ 
aging and travelling, of the employers of labor resident 
in a broad zone of the globe. Any observer looking 
down upon the seas of the world, and seeing the cargoes 
of laborers passing to and fro, crossing and recrossing one 
another’s path, landed on islands whose inhabitants were 
carried away to make room for them, or themselves de¬ 
ported to make room for expected strangers, might ima¬ 
gine mankind gone mad on the subject of tilling the land, 
or bent on playing a costly and awkward game, in which 
nobody unconcerned in it could see any fun. If we can¬ 
not mount above the clouds, to get a bird’s-eye view of 
the migration of laborers in this year 1858, we can see, 
from our insular station, a good deal of wbat is going ou. 
One can scarcely open a newspaper from any part of the 
world just now in which we do not light upon a para¬ 
graph abont the transfer of laborers from one country to 
another. The movement is so nearly universal, in regard 
to intertropical colonies, and countries in near relation 
with, l/.- n, that the question which naturally occurs to 
all eimp'e-minded people is, why do not all these laborers 
stay where they are, and work at home ? Wbat is the 

e of their turning one another out, and running after 

running away from each other, when each country has 
work to do und people liviog there to do it ? These 
simple questions appear to ns perfectly rational ; and no 
answer, we are confident, can be made which will satisfy 
any reasonable and honest mind. 

This wasteful and laborious shifting of the labor-sup¬ 
ply—this costly effort to counteract the great Datnral 
laws of society—is a consequence of the prior violation 
of Nature’s laws, which we call slavery, and which slave¬ 
holders describe as the beneficiary servitude of au inferior 
to the superior race. The institution has become -so 
nearly impracticable in the American sense of it, in our 
time, that a critical struggle is going on, marked by 
mapy symptoms, of which the wildest and strangest is 
this mutual race and chase of labor round the globe. The 
process is something like this. 

The two slaveholding countries which keep up the in¬ 
stitution itself, and the trade which supplies it, are the 
United States and Cuba. 

The American Blave States actually contain nearly 
enough poor whites to till the soil; and no American 
products except sugar (of which only a small quantity is 
grown on a limited area) require the labor of black men. 
Every year strengthens the proof that native whites and 
European immigrants can grow and prepare cotton and 
tobacco, from Virginia to Texas, better than negro slaves. 
But to the latest moment, the native whites were pre¬ 
vented working, and compelled to sink into poverty and 
destitution while negroes were doing their proper work. 
Negroes were brought in from Africa till fifty years ago, 
and afterwaids from States which took to breeding slaves 
when their agricultural capabilities were exhausted. Here 
were two sets of people where there was naturally scope 
for one. TheDce arose the deportation scheme which 
thoughtless persons in Europe have been led to fahey a 
good thiDg, as tending to the abolition of American 
slavery. We were told, and were expected to believe, 
that the American marine was employed, and always 
would be employed, in bringing European laborers over 
to the Northern States of the UnioD, and, at the same 
time, carrying away American laborers to Africa, to 
equalize the numbers. Could a balloon-traveller see a 
more absurd spectacle than this? Plenty of whites 
piDing in idleness and poverty on the land which the de¬ 
scendants of imported Africans were reluctantly tilling: 
hundreds of thousands of Germans, Irish, Swedes, and 
Dutch, pouriDg in at the northern ports; and strenuous 
efforts making in the southern ports to drive out, or carry 
away, supernumerary blacks to the old Africa. 

Look now at that African shore. There, in the Libe¬ 
rian State, are landed the few American Degroes—mostly 
slaves freed for the purpose of being so got rid of—who 
are “ to evangelize Africa.” “ Here," says the slave¬ 
holder at Washington, “they are DuisaDces; there they 
will be missionaries.” A small group of them—two or 
three per cent.—settle and prosper in trade near the 
coast; a few more Equat, and manage to live, somewhat 
farther in; end the great majority—nine-tenths or more 
—disappear by death, or by being conveyed up the rivers. 
Then the French contractors appear on the scene. They 
want free negro laborers for French colonies ; and native 
chiefs, and some individuals more practised in business, 
supply them. Down come the helpless Americans from 
the interior, seduced cn board, and then manacled, and 
carried off to Martinique or Gaudalonpe, to be “ free 
American missionaries of civilization ” amoDg the plan¬ 
tation-bands. 

But why will not those plantation-hands on the spot 
serve the purposes of the colony ? Certain escaped Afri¬ 
cans, who have made their way over to Dominica, have 
informed ns. The imported Africans are paid nothing, 
and are made slaves of. No promises about wages, aod 
abont returning home, are observed ; whereas the eman¬ 
cipated negroes on the spot must have wages, and the 
enjoyments of certain rights before the law. “ Still, free 
labor is cheaper aDd better than slave labor under any 
form.” True; let us get an explanation by looking in 
upon the British colonies, in the same seas. What do 
“3 see in the least prosperous of them—Jamaica ? 

We find here a continuation of the series of mad freaks 

sportin'* with labor. We find a population of 75,000 
able-bodied laboring men, and the same Dumber of stout 
women ready for that sugar production, which at present 
emplovs only 15,000 laborers altogether. These laborers 
are not hired ; and not being hired, they settle on land 
which their industry has acquired; so that, ten years 
since, there were at least 50,000 freeholders in Jamaica; 
and the number has increased largely sioce. Any or all 
of these tens of thousands of laborers would work on the 
plantations, on the easy terms of Is. 6d. a day, punctually 
paid. The planters will pay only 9d. or, at most, Is.; 
and they or their agents leave the wages unpaid for weeks 
and months together, lodge the laborers like cattle, or 
allow them to be charged rent three or four times over; 
and when the independent laborers decline such terms, I 
and prefer to earn an easy competence at home, their 
bafflled employers call them lazy, clamor for govern¬ 
mental aid ; obtain grants for purposes of labor-supply; 
tax the negro population for means to briDg Chinamen, 
coolies from India, native negroes from Africa; and, after 


all, find the new supply a great expense—every coolie 
costing bis employer 2s. a day, exclusive ef lodging, over 
and above the cost of the many thousands who have died, 
and the thousands more who have turned pedlars, or mere 
vagabonds. Here is a new element introdceed. The 
balloon voyager may look for transports laden with 
coolies, snch as are now swarmmg in the Eastern seas. 
They are too often a miserable spectacle. Not always; 
for, if these shrewd mammon-worshippers know where 
they are going, and can make and enforce their own 
terms, as in the case of those who are thriving in the 
Mauritius, dnd making Mauritius thrive, the compact 
may be mutnally advantageous. Bnt snch instances are 
rare; and the importation of Asiatics into Europeai 
colonies where they are not wanted is a supreme cruelty. 
The fate of the coolies in the West Indies, and the pro¬ 
clamation of the American Ambassador in China, ex¬ 
posing the vile character of the traffic, illustrate the 
wicked folly of thrusting them into the place of the 
laborers born and bred in Jamaica. This is not all jc-t. 
There are two more scenes exciting wonder about 
Jamaica. While ship-loads of coolies have been poured 
out upon the shore, the vessels have been refilled by the 
negro laborers of the island. More going to and fro! 
And why ? In Central America, where transit routes are 
making, wages are what the Jamaica employers will give 
to or spend upon Chinamen, but not the native laborers ; 
so, while the laborers and masters together are taxed to 
bring in coolies who will cost above 2s. per day, the 
laborers are sailing away who would gladly remain for 
2s. per day. Even this is not all. The Jamaica planters 
and tbeir agents have just been treating with a furor of 
hospitality an American emissary, named Dalton, who 
has landed among them to offer an unlimited supply of 
free negroes from the United States, on the terms of 
ascription to the soil for three years, in consideration of a 
grant of erown land afterwards. Many questions arise 
here. Why should Jamaica have more negro freeholders, 
when she bad 50,000 ten years ago ? Why not use those 
she has? Because they will not be attached to the soil,, 
for even three years? TbeD who con answer for tbej 
American negroes, that they will consent to it? Can 
Mr. Dalton produce credentials, to show that he is tbeir 
agent? So far from it tbat the free negroes of the Ame¬ 
rican Union have just been repeating, with all possible 
emphasis, tbeir determination not to emigrate on a"" 
pretence whatever. Again, we discover something, 
recent Southern newspapers, which casts a clear light i 
the true Dature of Mr. Dalton’s commission. We observe 
that in North Carolina a grand jury has presented the 
free negroes as nuisances who must be got rid of, in order 
to the security of slavery; and it is recommended that 
they be deported beyond seas, or sold away into other 
States—the proceeds of this sale of free American citi¬ 
zens being appropriated to the fabrication of a new lite¬ 
rature suitable to Southern institutions—the literature 
of Europe and of New England befog hostile to the inte¬ 
rests of slaveholders. It is to be hoped that both the 
British and American governments are observing this 
course of events, to prevent mischief. Free negroes must 
be illegally expatriated for the benefit of slaveholders; 
may slaves be sold away when too cheap to answer 
at home, under pretence of Jamaica immigration; and 
again, onr Government, which disallowed the Jamaica 
Immigration Bill of last year, must remain on the watch, 
to prevent the reestablishment of slavery under the name 
of a contract with persons incompetent to form such en¬ 
gagements. 

We might go on through many columns with our illus¬ 
trations; but we have said enough. It is only Decessary 
to point out that, amidst all this fetching and carrying, 
the right kind and amount of labor is, as far as we know, 
everywhere on the spot, placed at our disposal by those 
natural laws of society which work better for-us than any 
devices which would counteract them. In the American 
States, there are (os prices now show) more laborers 
than the work of the hour demands. If they were paid 
wages, and employed in a businesslike way, they would 
all be needed, all who deserve it would be happy and 
satisfied, the planters would begin to rise in the world, 
and their lands would emerge from their present desola¬ 
tion. The African coast would be civilized in a better 
way than by having exhausted aDd degraded slaves or 
reluctant exiles poured out upoD it; for legitimate trade 
aad cheerful industry spring up, and now flourish bravely, 
wherever the slave trade is precluded. The English and 
French colonies would find laborers enough at command 
to educe more wealth than coolies and barbaric Africans 
ever create, at any cost; and, as for eastern countries, 
the Chinese and the Indian coolies would find their way 
where their own interests led them— to gold fields or sngar 
islands—to California or Sydney, to Sarawak or the 
Mauritius, as they pleased. What can be so simple as to 
use the means under every man’s hand, and let affairs 
take tbeir course ? What so easy ? But therein lies the 
mystery ; a mystery to the balloon-observer, perhaps; 
but Dot to eye-witnesses of slavery and its results. “ Men 
hate those whom they have injured ”; and slaveholders 
cannot endure to treat as free men the very individuals, 
families or race of those whom they once oppressed. 
Hence the race and chase, the absurd and abominable 
game of hide and seek, now going on like a dismal joke, 
all round the world. It is no joke to the victims de¬ 
ported ; no joke to the impoverished employers; no joke 
(though they suffer least) to tbe insulted resident population 
of laborers ; no joke to tbe peoples whose rulers are tellfog 
lies in council,and breaking treaties on the sly, and striving 
to undo in a day the noblest work of reform ever achieved, 
after the labors and sacrifices of sixty years. How can 
tbe despots on thrones and in plantation mansions be 
brought to their senses, and their supple agents under tbe 
shock of the world’s contempt ? By an exposure of the 
facts, in the first place; and, next, by vigilance fo enfor¬ 
cing laws and treaties, aud vigor in working under these 
natural laws which it is our present business to assert, 
and which It will always be madness to defy .—London 
Spectator. _ 

SAND1FORD-LA Y—BENEZE T. 

Jost a century and a quarter ago, there died near 
Philadelphia tbe earliest Apostle of Emancipation in 
America, Ralph Sandiford by name. Born at Liverpool 
in 1693, he was cut off at the early age of forty, fo the 
midst of a warfare against slavery and tbe slave trade, so 
ably conducted as to draw down upon him the severest 
condemnation of that then continental metropolis. The 
Chief-Justice of Pennsylvania threatened him with the 
severest legal penalties if he persisted in circulating one 
of his stinging pamphlets against the traffic. Other inte¬ 
rests also assailed him—merchants, shipowners, and almost 
every other class, for all were steeped directly or indirectly 
in that sum of all villauies. Even the Society of Friends, 
then the dominant sect fo Pennsylvania, were buyers and 
owners cf slaves. They had borne no collective testi¬ 
mony against the sinfulness of the practice, and bad 
limited their recommendations fo regard to it to eDjofofog 
tbat tbeir members should properly clothe, feed and edu¬ 
cate those whom they held. The true light bad not yet 
broken in upon them as a religious body. Sandiford was 
the first to denounce the trade ia all its height and depth, 
demanding that not only Friends should cut loose from 
it, but -that negro slavery should be utterly abolished. 
The traffic had spread its roots into every colony, and 
many were the interests to be overturned by tbe success 
of emancipation. But he spurned the threats of all; 
rejected the most tempting offers of pecuniary advantage ; 
battled with an iron will against tbe great iniquity, until 
his mental energies were almost prostrated by the perse¬ 
cuting hostility of his opponents; and, to the shame of 
Pbiladelpia, he was finally driven out of the city, aDd 
sheltered himself fo a log hut nine miles therefrom. Here 
he lived a lire of Christian purity, his hut a refuge to all 
of the oppressed who sought it, and died fo peace with 
the world, a martyr to persecution. So remarkable were 
his efforts to arouse public opinion that the rude stone at 
tbe head of bis grave contained the honorable memorial, 

“ He bore a testimony against the negro trade.” 

Cotemporaneous with Sandiford was Benjamin Lay, 
also a Philadelphia Friend. Establishing himself iD 
business at Barbadoes, when forty years of age, the hor¬ 
rors of the slave traffic which he there witnessed enlisted 
his sympathies to an extent that absorbed bis whole 
nature. From that moment he vowed an inextinguish¬ 
able hostility to it; left do agency untried to render it 
odious; devoted his life and substance to the work;: 
drew down upon him the vengeance of the slave-owners, I 
and after a heroic contest of thirteen years’ duration was, 
compelled to leave Barbadoes for an almost equally in¬ 
hospitable refuge in Philadelphia. There 5e tended ju3t 
two years before the death of faaDdiford. Though the 
slaves iu Pennsylvania were at that time treated with a 
mildness that contrasted strongly with the fierce tyranny 
of a Barbadoes plantation, yet^ be^relaxedjuothing of bis 
sturdy denunciations. A “ nm * p wpn ' nn nn 


his labors, to tell him that the Society of Friends bad at 
last come to the determination of disowning everv mem¬ 
ber who persisted m the practice of holding slaves. This 
was when the .Patriarch of Emancipation was in his 
eighty-second year. It was tbe first ripe fruit or tbe 
abundant harvest which, during nearly half a century, be 
had so laboriously sown. He died the same year. 

The mantle t»f these two prophetic spirits fell on 
Anthony Benezet, a native of France, bnt also a Phila¬ 
delphia Friend, to which city be emigrated in his eigh¬ 
teenth year. Few men have lived so blameless a life. 
Every thonght of his brain, every pulsation of his heart, 
was for tbe good of his fellow-creatnres. He rejected 
brilliant commercial prospects that he might devote his 
time to the unfortunate. Especially toward the negro in 
bondage did the sympathies of his generous sonl flow out 
with unstinted liberality. He left no means untried to 
enlighten the public conscience to. the enormities of 
slavery. He subsidized the Almanacs which Franklin 
published, and used tbeir large circulation to disseminate 
bis views. He wrote and printed innumerable tracts, and 
scattered large editions of them at bis own expense. Cfoe 
of these publications, “An Historical Account of Guinea,” 
was the providential instrument for abolishing tbe English 
slave trade. A copy of it fell by accideut into the bands 
of Thomas Clarkson, then seeking facta for a dissertation 
before tbe University of Cambridge on tbe question of 
tbe lawfulness of slavery. Tbe world knows the sequel. 
It struck home to Clarkson’s heart; lie won the prize, 
and thenceforward dedicated himself to tbe work of 
emancipation. In the hands of Clarkson and his coadju¬ 
tors, the labors of Sandiford, Lay and Benezet culminated 
in a glorious success. Benezet closed his blameless life 
in 1784. When dying, he said to those about him, “I 
feel ashamed to meet the face of my Maker, I have done 
so little in bis cause.’’ 

The city, thus historically the pioneer in emancipation, 
with the remarkable evidence that it began with one 
member of the Society of Friends, and was carried for¬ 
ward to a successful triumph by two others of the same 
body, has continued loyal to the cause. It is true, there 
have been sporadic ebullitions of sympathy wiih tbe 
exploded leaven of a century ago. One peaceful mob 
looked on while another exultfogly gave Pennsylvania 
Hall to tbe flames. Philadelphia has also occasionally 
elected tools of the Slave Power to Congress, bnt uot 
because they were tools. It is reasonably certafo sbe will 
' irn over a Dew leaf in her record on this very ques- 
With a past so untarnished, and a fntnre so hope¬ 
ful, what ought not to be her astonishment and ours at 
discovering that she is the seat of a newspaper which 
opeDly aud persistently advocates tbe reestablishment of 
tbe African slave trade? A political adventurer from 
the South has there established The Southern Monitor, 
devoted to tbe slaveholders, Urn mouthpiece of a Blave- 
bolding candidate for tbe Presidency, and tbe medium 
through which doughface advertisers announce their prin¬ 
ciples with their goods, to catch plantation customers. In 
a recent impression that paper says: 

' > We confess tbat «e are tbeadrocates of an Derestricted commerce 


would not only be 
themselves of thi 


ianity greatly increased in m 




in iibilantbropby/' 

Thus, alter tbe long sacrifices Philadelphia has made 
to purge herself df this infamy, the doctrines are revived 
anew. But the publication of such a sheet cannot be 
regarded as disgraceful to Philadelphia, seeing tbat her 
soil, like ours, is also free to any loaler. The avowal of 
such ideas is, however, a most significant sigD of tbe 
mes, und of the issues which the slavery question is 
ipidly assuming.— Tribune. 

A PREACHER IN THE MARYLAND PENI¬ 
TENTIARY.) 

the Editor of The N. Y. Tribune. 

Sin : This uuti-slavery controversy is bringing many 
dark things to light. I have just read a pamphlet, put 
forth by the Rev. J. M. McCarter, of the Philadelphia 
Conference, now resident minister of the M. E. Church in 
Harrisburg, Pa., in which he shows tbat a colored 
preacher of his Church is now in the Maryland Peniten¬ 
tiary, for the crime df havfog in his possession a copy of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Tbe way by which this dark deed 
became known was merely incidental,and is thus narrated 
by The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, and reprinted in 
.the pamphlet: 

On Saturday arternoon of the Conference [tbe Philadelphia, held 

it the difference of opinion that exist* In regard to the moral esti- 
ie put on the same locality. After tbe character of tbe Key. John 
;n, from the soujhiern part of the peninsula,^eastern shore of 

regard to’his connection with slavery. ibeRey. gentleman said he 
' ’ ' bis family a manumitted slave, who was to be free at the age 

or 23, aud tbat he did not consider himself a slaveholder. 
lUeman then pronounced a high panegyric o 


ue land of Beulah,’ r 


jf the peninsula particularly. 


Almost alone, he went on undis- 
heartene<b labor! ng‘'by pen and press to enlighten public 
sentiment. He adopted tbe most outre plans to.rouse it. 
He exhorted tbe people fo public gatherings, and stung 
tbe slaveholders fo the sharp invectives of his numerous 
pamphlets. He traversed the country on foot, perhaps the 
earliest missionary for Emancipation in America, every¬ 
where bearfog testimony in what he ate, drank, or wore, 
against tbe sin of slavery. With him originated the 
first public proposition to commute tbe punishment of 
death into imprisonment for life. He was au early and 
zealous pleader against the use of ardent spirits. JuBt 
before the close of this excellent man’s career, he was 
called on by one who deeply sympathized with him in all 


away into a state of delightful complacency, as well in regard to 
himself &» the object of his idolatry. Hegave itgreatprai.se, aud 
ven spoke in raptures of its institutions. A few moments alter, 
hen the name of Handy Long, a colored local preacher of Newton, 
d., was called, the Rev. J. M. McCarter arose after the hearing of 
ecase as represent*] by the Rev. Mr Colclaser^ and remarked that 

uroame as^hia friend (pointing to the Rev. J. D. Long) ; he hoped 


Combe, who, appealing to 


“ Mr. McCarter co 


a single volun 


or ten years, for the gr 


e _ Dorchester County Court had last 

spring passed sentence upon him for ten years, and to-day, while 

Mr. McCarter, the resident M. E. Minister in Harris¬ 
burg, Pa., further adds in his recent pamphlet: 


.6 Quarterly Cu 


ce Record of the Circt 
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William Pitt once said in tbe British Parliament that 
“ One fact was worth a thousand arguments.” Weil, here 
we have a fact, setting forth a base deed,contemptible as 
the locality from which it emanated, and one, too, that is 
so well authenticated. It is this: Tbat Samuel Greene, 
technically an exhorter, but really as Mr. McCarter 
terms him, a preacher in the M. E. Church to the colored 
people, is now in the Maryland State Prison, aDd ba3yet 
more than niue dreary years to stay, for tbe infraction of 
a Maryland law, which is one of the most infamous that 
was ever enacted on God’s round earth, iu either ancient 
or modern times, in civilized or in savage countries. (See 
2 Dorsey, p. 1, 218 ) Has papal Rome or inquisitorial 
Spain ever gone beyond this ? 

Whither are we driving ? Slavery is coming up North 
and looking into our doors aDd into our churches. Having 
invaded State rights, it is now scoffing at Church rules, 
imprisoning her teachers, and draggiug tens of thousands 
of her members into distant and degrading bondage. 
Add where are our Bishops, Synods and Conferences, 


inferences, 

wnose uucas PPM r - -? 8 ’ wbeD a 

number of Christians bad been taken into captivity, 
Bishops wrote to St. Cyprian, implormg his assistance 
for their redemption. He shed tears on reading these 
letters, aDd raised large sums from the clergy and people 
of Carthage for tbeir release, and St. Ambrose even 
melted down the sacred vessels of Milan for the same pur¬ 
pose. 

But agafo, what are our Bishops and Chief Ministers 
doing for the members of their flocks who are in prison aDd 
iD captivity ? The Great Shepherd requires them to regard 
* those who are fo bonds as bound witn them,” aDd He far¬ 
ther says ; “ in as mnch as ye did it not unto one of the least 
of these, ye did it not unto me.” Tbesemfoisters.at tbeir 
ordination, promised God and the Church that they would 
“ take heed of the flock over whom the Holy Ghost had 
made them overseers.” Are they doing it ? Their vows 
are upon them, their iudifference will be criminality. 
Samuel Greene, in the Maryland Penitentiary, is only oue 
among the hundreds of thousands of professed Christians 
who are in captivity in this Great Southern Prison-House. 
And yet the Church is silent; but thank God lor the 
political party which is consolidating itself t0 resl3 ] tb ®. 
aggressions of this scourge of our land and corrupter ot 
the Church. And at the approaching ballot-boxes let 
every one who calls himself a Christian v e as a , iru- 
tian should, and remember those who s 
bound with them.____ 

Negroes Go ^^^The Chattanooga (Term.) 

RC "A cardoad of 97 Virginia and South Carolina Afri- 
pansoassed through this city on the evening of the 14th, 
i t eu route for the cotton and sugar regions The- 
railroad arrivals show a tremeodous drain of Africans 
from the old States to those farther South.” 


Chris- 
Methodist. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 


Those who have made pledges to the Amt 
Slavery Society, and those who intend, whett 
or not, to do Something in aid of its operatic 
rent year, are reminded that this season . 

lo mns f, needed. Sneh Dotiati 


timnjin anesuon nome w oui uwu n, u » m m onr own Hresi.iM People said to her sometimes that the colored people 
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— ~ • „ wted for the smndakd by Hot* M. pabkhotst. directly, aBd this was a large abatement of their merits, could learn of God, and the Bible, and heaven. She be- borne y 

R 16, 1868. The Twenty-second Anniversary ol' this Soc.ety was held regarded this nation as thoroughly uu- lieved that every slave that went to heaven fromaSouth- ral• P f 

-== invest Chester, and commenced its session upon Wednes- J( to Mrve the ^ ^ oneteW li 

ful observance of d 0ct , 6. . serve him ; bnt if inconvenient, we would do the best we s P lte of . - . f. y ® ort Bla e y * as ta interest and a grei 

Tames Morr, the President of the Society, in calling the cou , d and not 8erve him . It wa8 lllw a b door against them. They were not allowed even 10 learn mterestandagr 

5K??KS$ "hl o order remarked th’at although they had romi m, much for so much. Slavery was not con- to read the name of their Maker, and there were severe great deal to be i 

■ mkJ ' , fwed for twenty-two years for the abolition of slavery, ^ered a sin after all; it was not regarded as other sins. P enaltiM iDflicted apon 9ny white per8on who shau ^ un ' wbat ' lhe ' r . a0t 00 

SS^Sf IS yet slavery continued to exist; but lie hoped that those To hjs min(1 it alw(ly8 came fall of gjnd aud wickedness,' < iwlal,e to ,eaeh . them ' And 3, * vc . ry ’ in aU " f years n0 . tblDg “ 

_ who should live to labor twenty-two years longer would tj Wa hem against God, treason against the with themi, stood » the^way of the,r learning their duties wilh pndo and c 

— B e it abolisked. eternal law, and therefore he hated it at all ties with «** \ b ® y waB “ ot ^iend GamsonTJ 

On motion of J. M. McKim, Simon Barnard was ap- ^ wbo]e BOul . He Uated u more thaa mere higbway by the aid of slavery, but in spite of it. rmg with just,flab 

American Anti- pointed Secretary pro tea. robbery, arson, burglary, or any other sin, for it was all One great obstacle to anti-slavery reform was want of wealth in which hi 

( . misdeed On motion of J. M. McKim, the President was requested crhnes in one . He believed that there was a great lack sympathy with tbe colored people. It was assumed that had done. She ba 

Fv. nr to designate eight persons to serve as a Business Com- Qf sonal deep conoern for lh0 se who are pro-slavery, they had not the feelings of human beings. It was often aud has placed tbe 

ations the cur- ^^ The followil]g were appo i n kd : Thomas Garrett, [f ^ Qf our acqaainta nce Should be engaged in picking said that they did not want to be free. But when a slave the white mau bel. 

,n is the time jj ary Grew, Thomas Whitson, J. M; McKim, Cbas. Peirce', pooketa or j n forgery, we should be deeply concerned for performed any unusually meritorious act, what was his risen could say so 

nations will be Harriet Purvis, Wo. Lloyd Garrison and Lucretia Mott. £ aa d yet be would better be a pickpocket or a forger reward? Was it a nice dinner, or a new suit of clothes? vania they could 


liberty may be proclaimed throughout all He stated, in behalf of the ExeTt^ 55555 ^ 
n ‘the 1 the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof. whenever the people of any plttCe d 

been J M McKim said that tbe important matter for consi- anti-slavery meeting, in auy pa ,. t of , ) ' rc '* to ,, e ’ tfc 
th 1 lion here Was the question, what are the du ties of tbiB any liras, and wished for a fo ot „ r ^ nBsy C> 


“ t ia Pennsylvania. He desired Ihe meeting to be a practical that the opportunity would not be !! 8 ^ a »a 

tor heaven’s one He had looked forward to it with a great deal of Henry Grew remarks. . he , * ® ct <d. 

bar neaven b oi t. nvnpMutiou There was a dicioas action they would ini.,.. . elev ®d a , 


s aspect in the State of The Abolitionisli 
;eting to be a practical that the opportu 
it with a great deal of Hunky Grew 


iflicted upon any white person who should un- what the r action sho b col ,ld refer thrilling aeconnt of slavery ia »ste ned 

teach them. And slavery, in all Us dealings years nothing had bee “ dou ‘ ^ bad n f most envied recovered freedom there, how our ^ h *kl *° 
stood is the way of their learning their duties wiLh pndo and complMAncy. ^ of refer response to those words: how oTu *11 tki 

ng them. If they reached heaven, it was not friend Garrison the J wbat J e 0oIBmon . thy with the sufferers, weeping beat 

of slavery, but in spite of it. ring with justifiable complacency. ^ stft . bow we rejoioBd wilh utuU t era J' h<:m thJl 

at obstacle to anti-slavery reform was want of wealth in which he ha een ’ f 8 ] avery over tbe recorded boon of froedoIY, JO^ ' V ' 111 l heir eM ' s 0' 1 

with the colored people. It was assumed that had done. She bored the sad condition of th^, 

iot the feelings of human beings. It was ofLen and has placed the colored ma ^^ Mf . Gar _ how buter i y went up the c| ,« ^ es m o Ur 

hey did noL want to be free. But when a slave the white man before 1<A Masaaobllselt3 . Iu PcntiByl- How long, 0, Lord, how long 6 i, ad “ r . inn »o 8t 
auy unusually meritorious act, what was his r.son could 8a 7 80 ”’ u0 . wUh enC ouragcment, not nmph? How painfully and sadly 9 °I>pO^ 

Was it a nice dinner, or a new suit of clothes? vania they could 0 y P iderable degree of compla- these things are so, and Thou keenest” 1 -! ‘ he h* t[i - 
mew, notwithstanding all that they said to tbe with pride, not w ^ h B y “ , je don6i eV ery friend of there not recorded a deep and earnest S ' eDCe - 4^ 


heart, and prejudice others 
Mart Grew said : Lasl 


n of J. M. McKim, the Preside! 


! President was requested 
erve as a Business Com- 
lointcd : Thomas Garrett, 


h aid is B" 8 * ““ ® • actoowledged either by Luor etia Morr said that the remark of the President Zn’a^ro slavery man, or even an apologist for slavery. No, they knew, notwithstanding all that they said 
iceived an P „ New York. had led her to take a rapid review of the labor performed We ongb t to agonize in regard to the condition of those contrary, that the slave loved liberty, and that the 1 

’aokson, Boston, or &. • by , he Soc - ie t y) and of the magnitude of the work, to see arouna UB w ho are pro-slavery. To be for slavery was to reward which they could give a slave was his fin 


iu me colored people, n waB assumed mat nan uuue. 

the feelings of human beings. It was often and has placed the colored mal ? W e * 0 *, ce d th 
y did not want to be free. But when a slave tbe white man before tbe law. c \ e} .. 


tca30 ‘ b_^ ’ — by the Society, 

9 pENmTLVAttrA ANMVBRSART. whether they w 


We devote nearly two pages of the present issue to 
Mr Parkhurst’s faithful Report of the Proceedings of 
the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society at its Twenty- 


held last week in West Chester. fi a( i 80 f ew present 


reward whi6h they could give a slave was his freedom, the cause would reel it a 
True, they might sometimes have comfortable homes, not a burden of discouragemi 
where they had lived from infancy ; they might have that the mist should be made 
grown up with kind masters and mistresses; and they means which they con a op 


fthl witLidTuoTwith any considerable degree of compla- these things are so and Thou teep* ? r e , 
o the Wllh pnde ’ n .° f ' b ; t wa9 to be done, every friend of there not recorded a deep and earnest c? - t 

ighest cency. m ’“w of what w, U, bedo^ - ^ ^ ward we would maUe tlle causeT h Wtb «b 

ITs uol ^burden'of discouragemenf, but a burden of anxiety, 


iog prevented us from attoudiug the meeting, 


our only knowledge of its character is derived from this of faith to pt 
report and from the testimony of those who were so for- condition of 
tunate as to be participators iu tbs proceedings. The early days o 
information thus derived, however, is of the most satis- _ 18 s “ J 


whether they were unprofitable servants, and had done so be for rob bery, for lewdness, for murder, for heathenism, Trne, they might sometimes have comfortable nomes, _ )je fflftde npon tb i 8 oocasiou of evei 

little of thoir duty. Upon entering the cars this morning, for all otb er abominations which are the legitfeate out- where they had lived from infancy ; they might have evC0 uld a dopt to promote tho anti-slave: 

she could not help counting, and found that the City of gro wth of the tree of slavery. We ought to proclaim to growu up with kind masters and mistresses; and they 

Philadelphia, with its hundred thousand inhabitants, had lhem that ibeyoan have no just hope of heaven ; that for might not like to be turned away from those homes. But cause. dut , eg of tb{a Soc i e ty was the enfranchi< 

sent less than fifty to attend this meeting. And now to them to expect God to hear their prayers unless they re- still they wanted their freedom. Even the petted son o ^ of color in Pennsylvania. Th 

esent to manifest their interest in this reform pen t is a terrible delusion ; that they are essentially dis- the white man would pride himself when he was twenty- , They have no place in the law. Th 

le discouraging, and to require a great deal bonesti practically tyrants; that the blood of those who one, and became free ; not because he wished o eavet . ‘ ^ acoording to the judicial decision of t 

rsevere. On the other hand, comparing the are in bondage is npon their garments, no matter how re- home ot his boyhood, but from the natural love of liber y. P ' h United States , md according to t 


netf a little discouraging, and to require a 


this of faith to persevere. On the other hand, comparing the are j n bondage is npon 


in of the country now with its condition iu the spc 
ays of the reform, observing the change in relation cb! 
subject in the religious world, in the political gla 
and the social circle, she thought they ought to be mJ 


mlormauou raus ue. .vcu, . world and tbe goeial cirolei sbe thought they ougl 

factory kind. The reporter s aceount-neeessarily much enconraged . lheir labor bad had its eifecl 


condensed—will speak for itself. A member of e - n oaU ; ng together a large assembly, in moulding the 
Society gives us a general description of the meeeting, opill i on3 aad 8e ntiments of the people. There are laborers 
from which we are at liberty to copy as follows : of val -i ous kinds in the field ; and although they may uot 

« Our meeting was an admirable one. Not so large ^ eo me np to the high standard of this Society, yet they 
nor, perhaps, so enthusiastic as some we have held in ftU rest upon the f oan d a tion of love, mercy and justice ; 
times past; but never have we held a better one. It was and s0 f ar a8 lb ey are consistent with that, their measures 
a solid meeting, made up of substantial and earnest would have a good effect. 

people. There was a grave dignity and high-toned spirit- Looking at the government, we see the resul t of anti- 
uaiity in its proceedings which distinguished it from slavery effort The fabric is perpetually tottering. Every 
common gatherings. The speakers seemed impressed wind of political doctrine which assails it shakes it to its 
with the seriousness of the occasion, and the people lis- foundation, because it is based upon he 
tened with corresponding attention. Mr. Garrison was the Const,tuUon. It is impossible that 
weighty and powerful, as usual. His words were “ apples -ure or make any progress whde tho 
of goW pWw* of silver.” Mr. Bleby’s account of ex '^ . f tbe Anti-Slavery Con 

the workings of emancipation in the West Indies was ot . Q number8i they sboula perfi , 

thrillibg interest. I wish he could go all through the ( , oura g e> So great is the glorious tempii 
States repeating it; it would be an iuvalnablo- help to tbe beaven 0 f bea vens cannot contain it 
the cause. Though not what would be called an orator, n, ese )jttle organizations, these houses 
he is a most interesting speaker. His appearance is pre- b „ii de d. Our strength is not to be m 
nrossessim' his voice rich and sonorous, and his words Qu mbers that circumstances may bring to 


spectable they may be, no matter what their religions And so with the slaves ; they might love their homes 
cter might seem. If, before God, they are pro- they loved freedom.] 

T they can have no hope of heaven in that state of Slaveholder* and apologists for slavery would 
We should not treat it as a mere peccadillo, a argue the quastion of slavery itself, but at once w 
bagatelle, but with fidelity. It is impossible that bring up individual cases, to show the happiness am 
,ho loves God, and therefore loves his Mow men, comfort of the slaves. But they overlooked the fact 
d see the horrible transformation of our common the colored people have the feelings and aflections of 

rntybAtoperishabie^ty^d^gh^ 


the Gonstitntion. It is impossible that it should r 
secure or make any progress while those compromi 


Even, therefore, if the Anti-Slavery Conventions should 
mioish in numbers, they should persevere and take 
lurage. So,great is the glorious temple of liberty that 
le heaven of heavens cannot contain it; how much less 


bad been made so thoroughly a State matter. Massachu¬ 
setts must do her part of the work, and Pennsylvania color 
hers; neither can do tbe work of the other. It was of no 
special consequence here what was the opinion or the l a 
position of South Carolina ; but it was of very great im- a [ 
portance wbat was the position of Pennsylvania. There 8 orl 
ought to be no cooperation between Pennsylvania and the 1 Q6 1 

South. Bnt Pennsylvania was in peace with Georgia and au ’ 

Carolina, aud hostile to the abolition movement, strongly aB 
hostile, politically hostile, religiously hostile, hostile in er 
every way and everywhere. The people in Pennsylvania J au 
were pro-slavery, and it was for that reason that the So- a eo 


prossessmg, bis voice rtcu ana koikuuu-, .uk, ui» numneis mm 

well chosen ffud impressive. Altogether his presence Simon Bar: 
added much to the mferest of the meeting. had to some 

“ But the occasion was not left to depend ou foreign This orgamzs 
aid for its interest. Our own speakers, Thomas Whit- even, bat the 


r Grew, Simpson JTieston-, P ,es weI 


lilded. Our strength is not to be measured by the 
imbers that circumstances may bring together. 

Stmon Barnard said that there were local reasons which 
id to some extent interfered with a large convocation, 
his organization might fulfil its destiny and pass away 
ion, but they coaid still be encouraged, for their princi- 


. colored woman’s arms, and carries it away where she can eloqu- 
■ of no 'hover see it again, to live a life of slavery. When the jntor, 
’ husband sees bis wife stricken down by sickness and death, cornpl 
° at . m 9 although she may die in all the hopes and prospects of a was ti 
Thero g'orom 3 immortality, he grieves for his lots; but they We-di 
nd the justify a system which tears the wife from the husband, with 
ia and and sends her. away into a condition worse than death, and d 
rouelv and where he can never hope to see her or hear from outca 
tile Tn ber again. If these apologists for slavery could be Wen 
lvauia brought to realize that colored people have the same that, 
he So- affections with white people, if they could be brought to quire 
ans of sympathize wilh them, oue great obstacle to their resto- a fan 
lvauia rall0n f ret 'd° m would be removed. and f 

Another defence of slavery was sought for in the con- state 
"demo- diticu of the poorer classes of the North. It wasadmiLtcd ter ii 
that the condition of the poor whites of the North was beri j 


; and they means which they could adopt to promote the anti-slavery ^ «M| ^ ^ ^ bim ab ^m. ly Jr „ L 
„mes. But cause. ^ ^ wae tbe enfranchise- we heard the accounts of those who 

ZVZ: men of the free people of color in Pennsylvania. They have not been called upon to Sllff jjjr*^ 
o leaZTe Aliens here. They have no place in the law. They slave, did we not mourn our comp^^f, J 
» of liberty are people who, according to the judicial decision of the behalf ? Pa %i 0fc 

homos bnt Supreme Court of the United States and according to the Always, at these meetings, comes up t be an 
homes, Snp Constitution of this State, have no rights are we doing for the slave? We ate 

not whi ch the whites are bound to respect. It was their duty that slavery is:as,u before God, m We 

kite woman dividuals supposed to be leading members, but the duty what relations to his master and opp reS8o ;, to K* 
ns its loss ■ of every man and woman belonging to tbs Society. when the election days come round? Ho 

ie from the He had listened with deep interest to the touching and reference to your political parties? ! 8 il *i, 
lere she can eloquent appeal cf oar colored friend and faithfulcoad- reference to the Churches? Do yuu 
When the jutor, Betsey Williams, of the State of Delaware. She P ut into offit0 tb °se that oppress their fello^l^ '• 
s and death, complained of the want of sympathy for her race. It y °“ g J b ® y Tp 9 ! b he8l0n to a ■ government 1 

ispects of a was true that we did not properly sympathize wilh them. a PP B of the slave? Do yoa g0 ''■ . 

s; but they We did uot remember them who are iu bonds as bound of your «matry and there swear aHegi^fj^ Hi¬ 
ke husband, with them. We did not remember them who are outcast or by another, to that government, and p ro 
than death, and despised, and treated as if possessed of no rights, as “J defaDd wMeh oomp*^ 1 ’ 

■ hear from outcast and despised, and robbed of our rights with them, send back the fugitive who may have escaped J 

y could be We way have puTfa X 12 


Robert Collyer, Mary Grew, Joseph A^ I>,^dale, y ^ McKm 8Dggt . sled tl]at the eBB n attendance this 
Thomas Garrett, Elizabeth Williams, and J. M. Me- morn!n had aH - ett from the pJ . eva i ent habit of waiting 
Kim took an active part in tbe meeting and contributed ^ ^ 0rganlzation aud he believed that before the Ses- 
their full share to its profitableness. None of them sioM wer e ended there would be now, as in times past, a 
spoke better or more to the purpose than Elizabeth Wil- good ]y attendance npon this meeting. He explained 
liams. Though illiterate, she is a woman of strong sense pol - lt i ca i reasons also why the attendance was small this 
and high-toned feeling, and when she speaks she is sure mora j ng . 

to make an impression. But I need not describe the jj r Garrison said they had begun the movement with 
proceedings; you will have them, and, if not too much an empty house, and might possibly terminate it with 
condensed, they will speak for themselves. one. It was not a question of numbers, but of fidelity 

« The Annual Report was a document possessing some and zeal in the principles they had laid down. In the 
historical interest, but rather long for publication in full history of the past we find that great achievements are 
in your columns. It traces the anti-slavery movement not wrought by great numbers, but usually by a very 
in Pennsylvania from its earliest organic origin to the small body of people; that it does not take many to move 
present time-marking its several stages of rise, calm:- ‘ ba world. Their cause was one which could not be put 

nation and decline; noticing its temporary obscuration do " n ; fb ® la8t man 1Q 1 e wor ° rfAn^f Tt^was 
, . . ’ , ° . t . . certainty of this struggle was the Abolitionist. It was 

after the M.ssonn struggle, its revival in 1831, and the ^ wb() g were in trouble and disoom . aged . 

successive stages of its progress from that time to this ; He aUuded tQ the fact that for tbe la8t three y eargj duri ng 
deriving from the whole lessons of instruction, reproof his trave i s aud addresses, while making the subject of dis¬ 
and encouragement. union a prominent topic, he had not found a single person 

“ The amount of funds collected was not large, not wbo dared to come forward upon a free platform, and 
much effort baying been made to that end; but a Com- defend the Constitution of the United States, ifs it has 
mittee of twenty-five was appointed to complete the always been understood and enforced in this country, 
work by canvassing their several neighborhoods ; and Only here and there some one would creep upon the plat- 
fromthe readiness with which they allowed themselves form to endeavor to prove by a sort of chop-logic that 
ter be set apart for the duty, there is reason to believe it is an anti-slavery document, and therefore not open to 
that it will be well and promptly performed. tbe °"j ectiM tbat was made a » aiast it ‘, Tbe la ;’ gaaKe 

“Altogether it was a most excellent meeting, reviving, also which they bad used in reference to the Constitution 

. , ,v • • nf fho hoof top formerly so frightful and so distasteful, was now listened 

encouraging, strengthening ; in short, one of the best we ^ e g arnastneSB) and aga ; n aad a ^ ia tbe audi-1 

, euce have spontaneously given their, warm admiration to , 

is e Annua epor ^ be strongest sentiments uttered against the Union and 

i Our next. blood-stained Constitution. Tlle Constitution might now 

~ be (literally given to the consuming fire in the presence 

he announcement that 0 f thousands of people, and there would be none to molest, 

self as a candidate for or to winee at it. These changes in the public sentiment 

it interrogatories that be regarded aB f u n 0 f significance. It was true that since 


We regret our inability to publish the Annual Report 
this week. It shall have a place in our next. 


Gerrit Smith in New York.— The announcemt 
Gerrit Smith would present himself as a candid 
Governor, to answer auy pertinent iuterrogatori 
might be addressed to him, attracted a large audi 
the Cooper Institute on Wednesday evening, the 6 


if England. Bat the Irishman could still say that he ware, to the honsi 
vas his own, body and soul; or if his soul was given to her forefathers hi 
,he Cjjtholic priest, ias was sometimes said, it was given would bo liable t 
;o the priest by himself and not by Queen Victoria, or choose to pay it, 
my one else. And if one of those factory girls should u, 8 State-house i 
ihoose to leave her situation, to seek for better things in a nd it is incredib 
ibis country, Queen Victoria dared not seud for that fuc- of this class and 
,ory girl to carry her back. We should look s 

She repeated that she was sorry that the colored people ourselves familia 


) these meetings; that they had subjected; and then s 


action so circumscribed.., The clergy of Penn ylv ma defence of slavery was sought for iu the con- 

were not watchmen npon the walls of Z.on, blowing a duicu o| , the poorerclasl8e8 of the North. It was admitted 
certam sound, Jmt tha| f ynipa«.;es were with the demo- comlitiou of the poor whites of the North was 

ralized public sent*. Action was everywherc op- ^ of ^ Irifch peagant or the factol .y girls 

posed by the great mass of the people ; not that they the Irish In could still say that he 

know much, if anything, upon this subject, one way or J* ^ q anfl Bou , flr , f his 80ul waB givtn to 
the other, bnt that-they are in the hands of the dema- 

goguesj wolves in shefip%. clothing, who array them the Cgthohc pru e , as vac ome .mes sau], n 

S o * , L to the priest by MiD8elf and not by Queen Victoria, or 

agains om movemen . iioQiGinq any one else. And if one of those factory girls should 

The proscription of the colored citizens of tbe Stales J ....... , e , <.-• ? n 

he consmered « a shame and a disgrace, a*d tbe Aboil- abo “ e hw 8dU f° n ° 86 f f '* i »* “‘"f 8 . 

tionists of Pennsylvania ought to bend their energies this conn ry, Queen Victoria.dared not send.for f h>t fac, 
more directly to tbe repeal of the constitutional provision tory girl to carry her back. 

which thus proscribed a portion of the State. He who She repeated that she was sorry that the colored people 
would not unite in removing this disability was an nn- ‘°ok »o more interest in these meetings ; that they had 
principled man and a tyrant. In the old Bay State lie not learned then importance to them and their race, but 
thanked God that the colored citizen stood as high politi- hoped that there would be more present before the ses- 
cally as any other man. Under the Bill of Rights in the 81 °n should close. 

Constitution of Massachusetts he was qualified politically The Convention, after a few remarks relative to the 
to fill any office in the gift of the people. He might be a b “iness of the evening, took a recess until 7 o clock, 
governor there, if the people chose to elect him ; there Wednesday Evening, 

was no proscription whatever; and he was proud of the The evening session was occupied by an eloquent nar- 
old Bay State that upon that point they had done justice, ration, by the Rev. Henry Bleby, of the results of the 
He could not claim that the people of Massachusetts had emancipation of the slaves in the West Indies. His re¬ 
divested themselves of all prejudice ; alas, there remained mar ks were a complete refutation of the assertion that it 
asocial prejudice crowding the negro to the wall, and had proved a failure, and indicated the policy and wisdom 
placing him lower in the public estimation.--But it was a 0 f the plan of' immediate emancipation. Having already 
great thing to lead the way in regard to tbe constitution pub (i sbe d iu The Standard of August 14, another speech 
and laws, and to get them right. In Pennsylvania the containing a similar statement, and our space forbidding 
colored citizen was still proscribed. The Abolitionists a full report, we refer our readers to that paper. 

of Pennsylvania need not go far off to the Spnth to.find - 

slaveholdiug oppressors; they were in the midst of a Thursday Morning, Oct. 7. 

people countenaneing slavery by their proscription of the The Convention was called to order by the-President, 

colored people. and prayer was offered by Rev. Henry Grew. 

Nor was there an anti-slavery journal in this magnificent The Treasurer made the following annual report: 


h tears the wife from the husband, with them. We did not remember them who are outcast J 
into a condition worse than death, 'and despised, and treated as if possessed, of no l ight,, as - 

ver hope to see her or hear from outcast and despised, and robbed of our rights with them. 

e apologists for slavery could be We may have a general feeling of that sort, but not in . ^ 

hat colored people have the same that deep and abiding manner which our consciences re- P-l 
people, if they could be brought to ' qu i re . It was a shame that a woman like our sister, with ^ 
n, one great obstacle to their resto- a family history to refer to such as she has, with fathers ^ 
mid be removed. and forefathers who have rendered valuable service to the 

f slavery was sought for in the con- state, that a woman with a capacity and a moral charac- ^ g 

lasses of the North. It wasadmiLted ter infinitely above the legislators who have proscribed 

f the poor whites of the North was beri should be able to say tbat if she remained within the 


that office ? And 
► Do you think U 
connected with a 


—“miy vuurch tlajh 


lantry or the factory girls bo unds of this State sixty days, and then retiv 


lived, and served their conn 
i fine, and if she could not or 
le coujd be put rip upon the 


choose to pay it, she could be put np upon tile steps oi 
the State-house anil sold into slavery. It is a shame ; 
and it is incredible that we s' oui.d associate with friends 
of this class and not feel a deeper sympathy for them. 
We should look atthese casesia detail. We should make 
ourselves familiar with the grievances to which they are 


doubling and quadrupling oi 


present before the ses- 0 f such a state of things. 

Mr. McKim proceeded 


after a few remarks relative 


Mr. McKim proceeded to narrate the circumstances 
th® attending the escape from Blavery of a young woman, 
and the sufferings'she had endured. When she first 
reached Philadelphia in safety, rhe was bright and jubi- 
3al ._ lant. She was free. It seemed impossible that she could 
t be really have suffered much, and, indeed, she herself made 
re _ light of what Btae had parsed through. But two or three 
lt it days afterwards she seemed ten years older, miserable and 
I om sick from tbe crown of her head to the sole of her foot, 
ady wounded and bruised, so much that it was doubtful whe- 
!ecb ther she could safely be carried beyond the reach of pur¬ 
ling suit. But she recovered and passed od to Canada. This 
was bnt one of a hundred similar cases. Now, if we could 
put ourselves in her stead, remembering that there are 
four millions in thin same condition, if we could appre- 
ent, elate her sacrifices for freedom, colored people would not 
need to call upon us for deeper sympathy and for more 
active efforts in behalf of the slave. 


n try, she a aociriue once avoweu oy We only Church fa,«,.! 

,r did not kaowa aDd a °knowledged to be sneh, the doctrlnlo 
» steps of men ma y d0 9vil that g° od » a y come. Tbis * 
a shame ; sion 13 "°‘ p6cu1iar ^ lhe ®»"ch of Rome, i,jJ' 

,h friends a » Protestantism. It pervades the Democratic pm," 

for them, was always acted upon by the Whig party, it^/. 
mid make u P oa b y lhe Ii(! P abUctm !»«*• »is the life 
i they are P olitioa that y oa ma y do aB evil if thereby y on - 
r without achicve a 8 reafcer = ood - Thea Mmes the doctrine t 
jtifioation men who believe that the s1ave bas a right to his fa*. 

and that it is a sin to return tbe fugitive, mayeevertk 
imstances Ie8S P‘' omi - ie t0 . sustaiu the Constitution or may thrt- 
, womanj their votes into the ballot-box for one who will take 
5 she first otUh to 8U8taiu u - The y <l ll iet their consciences wilh it" 
and jubi- ldea that they ar ® thereb y Joiug a greater good, tbattfe 
she could m *y kee P a worse manout of office i “4 thus do sometbir- 
self made tor the cause of freedom. 

o or three If we ooald See this as we h 11 ® day sba11 see il ' wlle " l! 
irable and clouds Which now obscure onr vision shall be blown amt, 
' ber in the light of another world, the question would be it 
jlful whe- p,y tbis: Is God oom P e tent to govern his own mime! 
’h of pur- Wbat is doins right but obe y in 8 tl5 c laws which Godi- 
ida This esl - abl ' s h e, l ft>r the moral government of tbe world' 
„ ,, Shall a mortal man ask, Is it safe to do this, or is it tr¬ 


ite. Why sbonld not the slaveholders rejoice and be- The Treasurer in acco 
ro everything possible for them to accomplish in Poun- Socwlyfrum Octol 


nti-Slavery Our ultimate object, said he, is tl 


sylvania? It was an index of the want ol 
pdople of tbe State in this subject; and 
of every one to do his part in creating tt 
awakening the people to its importance. 


Union and Lord Palmerston said, upon a certain occasion, Opini 


irest of the 

),, i „ To Philadelphia Female Ant 
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lit now > 3 stronger than the fire of the i 
•esefice of the infantry. The 600,000 na 
molest 'he army of France, are numf 
timent exist only through the opinion < 
■t since by opinion, says they shall n 


1 the establishment of this Society ti 


, be, they will no 
an the army; it n 


By books. 

By Bent of Office. 

5 By Sundries. 


ir of Mr. Smith as a wealthy philanthropist, lengtbeu i n 


the novelty of his political views, and his reputatic 
eloquence are sufficient to account for the public our; 


large additions of slave territory; thal 


the army ; it sustains the army. 

We have no quietism (said Mr. Garrison) in our cause; 
no making an abstract testimony against slavery, and 


to bear him, without supposing that any considerable doctr i ne8 
number of voters are likely to give him their suffrages. was t obe 
We believe, however, that he made a strong impression idea of j;. 


t horrible there stopping. As a body w 


npon a large portioi 
favorable to himself a 
certain extent, to the 


were advocated with regard to slavery. But it have withdrawn measure 
remembered also that twenty-two years ago the the day. The doctrine i 
iberty in this conntry was a mere Bunker Hill these things. What for 


The interrogatories addressed to him were 
ing him into a pretty foil development o 
theories of civil government and his views < 
tions. His assertion of the dootrine of hnmi 
as lying at the basis of all just governme 
itself to tbe upperverted moral sense of his 


itself to tbe unperverted moral sense of his audieuoe, and 
his cla'im that the right of suffrage inhered alike in whites 
and blacks end men and women must have appeared to 
all as no more than a just inference from such premises. 
His denunciations of slavery and the Fugitive Slave law 
-were, of course, unequivocal and hearty; and it was 
encouraging to note the cheers that followed his avowal 
that, if elected Governor, he would protect the fugitive 
bondman by all the military power at his command. Hie 
criticisms of the Republican party were, for the most part, 
fair and truthful. But we mast confess that the flippancy 
with which he spoke of the taking of human life—ol 
“ shedding rivers, of blood ”—and particularly his sneers 
at the “ rose-water philanthropy ” which revolts from war 
and the gallows as barbarous and anti-Christian, both 
shocked and disgusted us. His opposition to the public 
school system, though the logical result of his theory that 
government has no right to do anything bnt protect life 
and property, will not commend him to public favor. It 
will not be easy to cpnvince enlightened and reflective 1 
men that the Virginia and South Carolina system of 
education is superior to that of New England and New 
York. __ 


ception of the rights of man or of the doctrine ef equality labor 
to be carried out all over the world and among all people, how ii 
There was every reason for encouragement. The ballot 
danger was that they might become satisfied with aide Boncel 
issues and overlook the necessity of still devoting their 138lle > 
energies to the deliverance of the slave. They were com- plaver 
paratively at ease in Zion ; the old stormy days of mob- drawn 
ocracy had gone forever. But the war was not yet ended, 8ba11 ’ 
and, however encouraged by past results, they should not * s to c 
lower their standard until victory was complete. tbe ' e 


ir per- slumber ? I take it rather to increase 


.surably from the political contests of 
ine of disunion leads us out of all 
i for ? That we may lie down and 


labor to show the rottenness of political action, to show 
tow impossible it is for any real issue to be met at the ( 
jallot-box. We are not to regard it as a matter of small 
lonoern whether we shall go on voting upon some Bide j 
ssue, leaving the great question of the continuance of 
slavery untouched. And so religiously, some have with- ■ 
irawn their connection with the Churches of the day ; but 


Sarah Pooh, Treasurer. 

The report was ordered to be audited by the President. 
On motion of J. Miller McKim, the President was re¬ 
quested to nominate four persons to act as a Finance 
Committee. The President appointed Chandler Darling¬ 
ton, Simon Barnard, Alice Jackson and Grace Anna 


reported the third resolution, from tbe 


issue, leaving the great question oi tne continuance oi Hesrt Grbw made a few remarka in favor of imme . 
slavery untouched. And sc religiously, some have with- diate> unoonditiona i emancipation, and against making 
drawn their connection with the Churches of the day ; but any corapromise upoa tMa point 

shall we be therefore idle? I tell you, nay. Onr business JosBpH A . Ddqdale Bpoke pf ^ rioh bleB8in wMob 
is to cry aloud and spare not Upon the right and upon the aQti . 3 , tw(!ry 0aU8e had brought to tho8e who had en . 
the left there is work enough to be done. No one need to lieted in their iQte reourse with eaeh other during 
ask what he can do or what he .can say; there is more iha rwwt fwpntv vaapb nnri ii l- • . . . 


?er their standard until victory was complete. tDe leIt tlie t e is worK enougn to ne none, ino one neea 10 ( 

After some further remarks in relation to business ask wbat be oaa do or wbat be caa sa y i tbere is more 
augements, the Convention adjourned until 2 o’cleok work than b ® can possibly achieve, and we ought to pray 
m. to God to send more laborers into the field, that the work 


l Election. —From the partial returns I to the ends of the earth, i 


Wednesday Afternoon. may be carried successfully forward. 

The Convention was called to order by the President. - Garrison would have no tin 
Mary Grew, from the Business Committee, reported sinfulness of slavery. He would 
two resolutions (Nos. 1 and 2), and William Lloyd Garri- meut that u was a question open I 
son, from the same Committee, three resolutions (Nos. 4, self-evident troth, pot to be brouj 
5 and 6), for tbe consideration of the Convention. These metaphysics or logic, 
resolutions will he found in another colunra, in connection The Report was adopted and- or 
with the others subsequently reported. Thomas Whitson made a few rem 

J. Miller McKim submitted the Annual Report, which tbat at the time of the Conventi 
was listened to with deep interest and satisfaction, Constitution the proposition wai 

[We are compelled, tor lack of room, to defer the pub- against his earnest remonetranc 
lication of the Report till next week.] “ white” in that instrument, so ai 

Mr. Garrison said that the South was a good example citizen from voting. That prop 
of fidelity and uncompromising spirit. The South has bad vofcfi against the new Const: 
drawn the sword aud thrown away the scabbard. The voted since. 

South has burned the bridge and talks not of retreat. Mrs - Betsey Williams (a colors 
The South says, Slavery forever, all over the continent, sbe was unaccustomed to extempor 


letaphysics or logic. 

The Report was adopted and- ordered to be printed. 
Thomas Whitson made a few remarks, in wbieb he stated 
hat at the time of the Convention to revise the State 
lonstitution the proposition was made by a Quaker, 


1 white ” in that instrument, so as to prevent the colored u ht and darkn g S8 

litizen from voting. That proposition prevailed. He o , , . ... 

, . , . , , , He narrated a circumstance which had struck hii 

lad voted against the new OonstUntionj and had never . 


Joseph a. Dugdale spoke of the rich blessings whioh 
the anti-slavery cause had brought to those who had en¬ 
listed in it, .in their intercourse with eaeh other during 
the past twenty years, and in awakening in their minds 
more enlightened views and feelings in regard to civil 
and religiouB liberty. But for this movement they might 
have remained torpid, wrapped up in sectarian shrouds. 
But it had come to them as a resurrection to a new life. 
At the time that Sima was carried back into slavery, 
there was but a single lamp burning in the street, and the 
men engaged in carrying him away cried out, “ Put out 
that light.” Slavery was a dark institutiou, bating the 
light, doing its deeds in black darkness. We had often 
been told that slavery in the West Indies was of a milder 
form than iu this country; but the remarks of friend 
Bleby had revealed it as the same dark Satanic institu¬ 
tion everywhere. There could be no compromise between 
light and darkness. 


3. But this is a great object, hardly comprehensible. It is 

not a motive to stimulate us to daily labor ; tbat is to 

> g® 00 8a y. '*• bas DOt sufficient locality and point to be a daily 
.546 54 and hourly stimulus to us. Our particular duty is the 
243 69 ctmvera ‘ on °f tbe people of Pennsylvania to the anti- 
172 00 slavery doctrine ; not that I suppose we could persuade 
213 50 aB tbe people of Pennsylvania, if we should live a thou- 
622 48 sand years, to adopt formally all the doctrines in detail 

which this Society holds. But we wish and intend to put 
986 75 tb ' 8 State under the dominant influence of anti-slavery 
’l57 61 doctrines. We intend to bring about a better time, when 
537 35 tbe P reva iling spirit of the people of Pennsylvania, as 

-manifested in its legislative and ecclesiastical action, will 

i622 48 make b( , r aQ anti-slavery State. This is the work, not 
. _ ", of the officers or permanent individuals, bat of the men 
and women who compose its whole membership. I am 
las re- a f ra ; d t bel . e j a too much dependence on a few persons 
inance 8 Qp p 0Sed to have more time, opportunity or talent to do 
illiQg ' the work. Perhaps onr Executive Committee are charge- 
Anna able with fault, in this respect, in inviting Mr. Garrison 
and others to come here and do the work we ought to do 

> fr° m ourselves. Perhaps I should not have mentioned him, for 

he is one of us, both because he is a citizen of the world, 
,m tbe and therefore a citizen of Pennsylvania, and because he 
began his course by the cooperation of Pennsylvanians, 
imme- q i iave never felt entirely satisfied, therefore, when he has 
lak ‘ ng not been present at our meetings. But perhaps there is 
too much dependence upon anti-slavery agents outside of; 
wbiob our State. Our friends from abroad cannot do our work. I 
ad en " We cannot delegate it to others. We must each do our J 
iu " ng own part. 

mmos g ome 8a y j j bave not time ; I am engrossed in busi- 
1 ness; I must leave tbat to some of you who have more 
mlg 1 time. We have some friends in Philadelphia who try to 
r0 ® ’ buy off by giving liberally while they do absolutely 
7 1 e ‘ nothiug. This is a great mistake. We oannot substitute 
a ^ ery ’ money for work. Much as the Executive Committee 
n e values the pecuniary assistance needful to carry on the 
at °* ,t operations of the Society, I thiuk I can say for them that 
'oft n tbey prefer l,ba heftrt y cooperation of men aad women 
milder w ' tbou * ; mone y to the absence of cooperation combined 
friend Witb g ’ v ‘ ug evea liberally. If we must choose between 
money and work, give us the work and keep your money. 


aot under certain circumstances, that which God has main 
be right-will cease to be so, and so that what He hasmsd- 
to be wrong will become justifiable? These are the qas- 
tions whioh are practically asked by many a mat a? ti 
y g goes to the polls, after he has been convinced that Ihe Cc-a- 
| j 9 stitution of the United States has pro-slaverycompromisi 
in it. It is only discussing the question, Is it safe to if 
the right2 

y Our blood thrills at the loftiness of tbe senlim - 

V of the old heathen writers, “ Do justice, though it: 
1 6 heavens fall.” “ Do right at ail hazards.” Bnt wb 
° q ' is the hazard Of doing right? Shall, we hazard oat 
,al cause ? Then it is not a good cause. Every non 

reform has the impress of God’s will upon it. 3® 
Bry a work he has given us to do. We cannot hazird n 
leD by doing right. Again we come back to the conviction 
98 that the doubt is only the cowardly fear that Go: 1 - 
H competent to govern the world. Has be made suco i» 
n0t that it is unsafe for man to obey them? Hasheg'ven^- 
160 such rules of action that it will sometimes be or oor 
interest to disobey them ? II,. 

- Now, where is the man professing to be anti-s avir 
° will deny that it is wrong to send back the i™ ^ 
panting fugitive that has reached your d 001 *.* , 

3 ?° your protection ? But then comes the altera# w 
Z is one who wants to deposit his vote m the 

Y which he cannot do without doing a tbingw m 

. ’ to be wrong in itself. If he is to persuade hunse ^ 

6 account of the goqd he will thereby a ® ca ® |) j( K ; 
DS ’ be right, he must first persuade himsel ^ d( j ii 
398 always safe to follow the commands of Go , 

18 not always worthy to be trusted by us, fdj jt 
® What cannot be done without violating 18 - 

Lone, if it be true that 

Halnsinn into which anti-sl«« 1J 


There is another delusion into which a wor ai r? 
are in danger of falling, a danger c ®®“ O “ impre 8si 0 0 4* 

forms if they make any progress. B 18 . rand caoc4rT 

our people has become comparatively P°P a ^ reqQ ire-- 
itseif on without so much assistance as 1 
that anti-slavery principles pervade .^piss 11 ’ 
press to such an extent that we may be sp' lW tab 

onr own presses ; that it is not quite 88 ’^,01’'- 
an anti-slavery paper, The StandarPi jafee l - ? ' 
Bugle, as it once was, or to induce olhe»* ^ ^ 
because, forsooth, the New York SH mt ^boli llo51I? 


orsooth, the New York Tribune n ^ 
nl.i.slaverv matter in it, aad - 


Mrs. Betsey Williams (a colored woman) said that as 
she was unaccustomed to extemporaneous public speaking, gown 
she had prepared in writing some remarks intended for v-i 1 


specious force because the master and slave \ 
bers of the same Church. It had been published 
newspaper item of intelligence. The man ws 
down to the edge of the Mississippi river, and hi 


s of friend with giving even liberally If we must choose between aomeliine8 8ay , is doiQg the ir work, boweve.J ;ta 
lie institu- mone y aDd work, give us the work and keep your money. and uuilltentional ,y. There never was do 

ise between Much had beeQ 8aid about th « value of organization. Tbose paper8 Me not doiDg our work i' 1 or (en( 

Mr k McKim thought they had maebiuery enough at pre- «rij e y have not our aims. They m 8 # be . ^ be is l 
k him with 8eDfc for the power to work it. What was emphatically vade d with an anti-slavery spirit; b flt ^ "contio* 1 
were mem- ueeded in Pennsylvania was that determined anti-slavery portion a8 we are f d i t bfal to direct tbe ' r J‘ oag ht tl! 
das a mere spirit which would make the machinery they had avail- to what they ought to be aud what tD ^ e t0 cal' f . ( 
as brought able,,that spirit which would make a Coadjutor of the Were we to lay down our standard and e gtp0 j 0 to ta Y 
is wile aud cause ot ' ever y individual, mau or woman, old or young, tinually upon them to act up to tbeb ' g ^ip W ck ^ 


that the People’s parly (constituted by a fusion of Repub- must always. Tbe friends of freedom would do well to 
licans Know-Nothings aud Douglas Democrats) has draw the inspiration of each zeal, even from the South. 

Democracy of Pennsylvania upon He could uot help admiring sneh fidelity, snob determina- 
ndge of Supreme Court and Canal tiou, and it was the only thing which he could find iu the 
a majority of the Congressional slaveholders to respect—their Satanic consistency, their 
Stevens is elected to Congress by never getting weary in their work ol diabolism. They 


in.) jt appears slavery to be vindicated at all hazards ; slavery upper- her colored brethren and sisters, which she had brought turQed to bi( 


beaten the Buchuuan Democracy oi reuusyi*au“* 
the State ticket (for Judge of Supreme Court and Cana a d ’ 

Commissioner) and in a majority of the Congressional slaveholders t 
Districts. Thaddeus Stevens is elected to Congress by “ever getting 


u is reelected in the believe in serving the devil, and they si 


ir Dislriot aud Owen Jones, a supple tool of the their whole heart and their whole strength, in season and and brotl 
eut, is defeated in the Fifth District. Tom Florence, mat of season. We, who claim to be the Lord’s freemen believed 
I sorry to say, is reeleoted in the First District. We (said Mr. G.), certainly ought to be up and doing, to be up arms 


veil to for the purpose of reading ; but she was sorry to per . I be ‘ good 
South, ceive that none of that class were present, and she com- b 
rmina- meeted upon the apathy of tbe colored people them- 
in the selves witli regard to the efforts made in their behalf. 

, their She proceeded to say that she loved her country, that her 
They love for it was taught her by ber parents and brothers. 

1 with Her grandfather had fought in tho Revolution, her father 
>n and and brothers in the war of 1812, in defence of what they 


st farewell. He wbo professed adherence to the m 


E. H. Heywood, at the request of friends of the cause, 
will hold himself jn readiness to speak for the slave as 
opportunities may be presented. He has permission to 
refer to Mrs. Harriet Beeoher Stowe of Audover, Mass., 
Wendell Phillips, E,q., of Boston, and Rev. l)r. Cheever 
of New York. His post-office address for the present will 
tie Hubbardston, Mass. 

To relieve himself of a debt incurred in pursuing his 


out of season. We, who claim to be the Lord’s freemen believed to bo their conntry. Her father, when he took- , , „ 8 eympsui 

(said Mr. G.), certainly ought to be up and doing, to be up linns against the British forces, had never dreamed 7Z Z 

inspired by sentiments of justice and liberty, and to make that his wife and children *would ever be obliged to fly to hands wore stained »;ih hi™d . 

I them always paramount, to be always awake, never to that very British government for safety, bnt so it had this ereat ini it i a e' 

sleep in tbe struggle ; always observing where there is a been, she loved the State of Delaware, the State in D a n h f it 

tendency to compromise justice by one hair’s-breadth, which Bhe had been brought np and had spent her life • ' ' 9 , 6 a , a e9p re v® renc ® 

and ready to exorcise the foul spirit of compromise out if anybody said anything against that State, her dander nnifth* r” 6 ') 0 * e a ° w e ge 

of the community, out of the land, aud ultimateiy out of was Z, in a moment. Bnt by the laws stiil 

the world statute book, if she should remam away from that stale tbe name of Christ upon their Ups .and 

It had been said, in the Repoit, that Franklin, at an for sixty days and then return, she could be fined $50 their lives If we have not the sDirit 
early period, had pnt himself at the head, not of the and in default of payment she oonld be sold into slavery none of his If we are asleep unon th 

Pennsylvania Abolition Society, or of any Society for the for a term of years not exceeding seven. Her oath would human rights we do not deserve the r 


T children werq with him to take their last farewell. He who professed adherence to the movement. It would not j u8t that mom eutwonld they b«g l “ 8e “ 

J turned to his children and caressed them, aud said, “Boys, 6® to be content, as many are apt to be, with an honest wbat they have already done. BecaU f ’ne*'f 
> be good; be obedient to your master.” And then he confession that we do not do enough, there letting it rest, slavery reform first started, the n0 ffl ao‘ 

l_ turned, aud the fire kindled in his eyes as he stood motion- He had always blushed that Pennsylvania had cast her were all in the sleep of death, as if ^ ere ’ ff „ gre®* cb 
'* luss and f? aze( l «pn his wife, uttering not a single word ; electoral vote for James Buchanan. The people had been for these things, and because there is ^ incf* 
but as he stood with his eyes fixed upou the loved object cheated; banners had been paraded up aud down the aud everybody talks and writeB a ° t ottlY 10 *- 

1 of his affection, the blood burnt from his mouth and nos- State, inscribed, “ Buchanan, Brekeuridge and Free Kan- papers which once noticed the m ° p e . 1 0 f it, 

trils, ftud he fell down and died. This little circumstance, sas ”; bnt Pennsylvania ought uot to have been so indif- the excited mob now speak respect 8 are *e wrl 
r terrible beyond the possibility of words to express it, had ferent-to freedom as to be cheated by such shabby pre- extension of slavery into Kansas, A tb8 «* tb 
y been published with as little sympathy as if it were a tencos, Anti-slavery men were hot entirely free from that we could step 0 mr work a few be ji e ve «* 

b mt ' re statement of a horse running away and throwing u blame. They had not done enough in that political oam- consequences ? We have every rea308 q 

4 man from a vehicle. Our hearts were hardened ; our paign, and they had a great deal to do in the present and moment we left the field they woul 
0 hands were stained with blood ; we were all involved in in coming political campaigns, not as politicians, bat point which they have now reached. . ffl p 0r t«at 1 
4 this great iniquity. growing oat of their political relations to this subject as If there ever was a time when it ..holdi° gD °„,i 


lemuie ueyona me possibility ot wordB to express it, had 
been published with as little sympathy as if it were a 
mere statement of a horse running away and throwing a 
man from a vehicle. Our hearts were hardened ; our 
hands were stained with blood ; we were all involved in 


mission to aud ready to exorcise the foul spirit of compromise out if a 
Mass of tbe community, out of the laud, and ultimately out of was 
Cheever tbe world - sta t 

■eseut will 16 bad beea said ’ in lhe Rep0rt ’ that Franklin > at an for 
early period, had pnt himself at the head, not of the and 
tsaing his Pennsylvania Abolition Society, or of any Society (or the for 
vepums if abolition of slavery, but- ef °ee with a humane object in not 


was never ashamed to acknowledge that he believed in to the subject. 1 
God and the divinity of his laws ; but he was deeply mor- both the Quaker 
tified at the infidelity existing in the Churches which take There were some 
the name of Christ upon their lips .and yet deny him in tical action as to 
their lives. If we have not the spirit of Christ, we are little use to the c 
none of his. If we are asleep npon the great subject of it out all right in 
human rights, we do not deserve the name of Christian, ing toward aboli 


i involved in in coming political campaigns, not as politicians, bnt point which they have now reacne ' ^ iffl porl 911 Bl jjJ 

growing out of their political relations to this subject, as If there ever was a time when it w 
■eligion. He they had duties growing out of their religious relations upon the people of the nation the da y lffliy9 iu> "”^4 
e believed in to the subject. The Abolitionists ought to guard against with slaveholders, it is now. U 19 wbe n t be P tbe o‘ ; 
s deeply mor- both the Quaker quietism aud the Presbyterian fatalism, time to urge it about election timB- lbe ; r p! 8 ** pjf 
es which take There were some who went so far in abstaining from poli- parties are full of zeal in carrying ^ (0 u rg^ 
deny him in tical action as to go clean out of sight and to be of very the time for exhortation, then is ap(1 B ot ta .^jit 
brist, we are little use to the cause. Others would say, Gud will bring tionists to be true to their prinoip to ^ 

iat subject of it out all right iu his own good time ; everything is tend- suaded to step down upon a lowec F' b er » D<1 b9 L H* 
of Christian, ing toward abolition; the Fugitive Slave law has done men who have never stood aoy j n prop^^eii^ 


studies, Mr. H. will he glad to speak before Lyceums if abolition of slavery, hut of one with a humane object in not be received in the Courts exeept in evidence of debt w,. are infidel to God and to the * 7 ■ , IT’ '° g T.u " l 7' tlVe blwe law ba s done men who have never stood • 

occasion is offered. His subject for tbe coming winter view - Let him have credit for that; bat he remembered And if any one were to lose fifty cents and charge it npon „nvernment The last light is nnf 8 ,, ' Clp,es of bls more go8d tha “ aa y ot y° ur S °eieties, and another Kan- seen any other path of dBty ' 
will be Individualism and IntHUuticmlum. that Franklin had also given in his adhesion to the slave- her, and if a fifty cent piece were found in her possessfon which is unholy may be sustained °w’ ‘f 1 * 1 U ' 9t T and ^ ebraek9 W ; >U , d d0 more good tban anything faithfully teach and P r0 ° a, . m P a , 

will be, mg - - - - _ ■ holding Constitution under which we live; he remem- if the laws were enforced, she could be whinne „ wh ‘° U 13 f 0 7 “ ai “ e<i ' We ought not to ** else - Tbl9 language “» gbt ba ve an auti-slaver, sound, may, the doctrine that it is the d 


will be, Individualism and Institutionalism. that Franklin had also given in his adhesion to tbe slave- her, and if a fifty cent piece were found in her possessii 

’ — holding Constitution under which we live; he remem- if the laws were enforced, she could be whipped thii 

The Jerry Rescue Celebration, at Syracuse, on the bered that Franklin made no protest against the eontinu- lashes, and sold into slavery for a term not exceedi 

lsiinst was well attended. Gerrit Smith presided, read ance of the slave trade upon the coastof Africafor twenty sevenyears, Sheeould not rest contented under such In. 


t iust. was well attended. Gerrit Smith presided, read ance of the slave trade upon the coastof Africafor twenty seven; 
1 address and offered a series of resolutions. Speeches years ; that he gave his consent to the i laveholding oli- She wi 


e made by Frederick Douglass, T. W. Higginson, garehy in Congress ; that he consented that Pennsylva 
■am Pry ne, Win. Goodell aud Rev. S. J. May. Mr. should be sluvehunting ground ; and he considered tb 


May read au in teresting letter from L. Ma ria Child. large abate: 

Among the. articles which we have not space to pub- they had coi 
lish this week is a letter—racy as usual—from our Boston onr estimatl 
Correspondent, now ? The 


e abatement of his respect for Benjamin Franklin, sent her 1 
it if these men had signed away our liberties ; what if have to 1< 
had consigned us to the auction-block ; would not Bhe were 
estimate of them be very different from wbat it is her situat 


bhe was in a situation where she had an opportunity to 
speak often upon the subject of slavery, and she never 
failed to do so. The gentleman who employed her hud 
sent her word that if she did not keep quiet, she would 
have to leave her situation ; but she could not do it if 


, - - -o uui, .11 older mat that sas aim neuiasKa urn would ao more good than anything faithfully teach and proclaim -r- f the ** d o>; 

ssran, wbl0 U is unholy may be sustained. We ought notto for- else. This language might have an anti-slavery sounfo may, the dootrine that it is the d y parties J 
,„j7 ty get that the truth spoken from an earnest soul, though but that wus all. What made the Fugitive Slave law to wash Iris hands clean of pro-ela 0 f sl» vey ,tif | 
e lug rough, like te “°P° 18 e diamond, reaches the witness necessary? It was Bimply the fact that the anti-slavery government based upon the pr "7 oW n UP® 1 7 

aW8 ' God m ,, US ’ 1 Wasaseles8 to ery, “Lord, feeling had become so great tbat the old law could uot never to be tempted to take upoe aited St» eJ11 ir> 

y o how long- c or was ready for freedom, and it was be enforced. And any good which appeared to come allegiance to the Constitution 0 _ fie 
e never blasphemy to.wait for him to abolish slavery. We might from the Kansas act really came from the anti-slavery put another man into the cjflftee w ® .Ypi'i 8 ® ° 

P 8 as well as im 0 sen ig t into the world. He is send- feeling which was stirred up and stimulated into action, take that oath as a condition of ,° B the el> 


how long?” the Lord was ready for freedom, and it was be enforced. And any good whioh 
blasphemy to wait for him to abolish slaNery. We might from the Kansas act really came froi 
as well as im o sern ig t into the world. He is send- feeling which was stirred up and stiu 
ing light. The great snn is in the firmament; and if we not created, by that act. As to those 


n into the office where ^ 

,s a condition of holdM 


should be comuelloil tJi' ^ 8but ° P ° U1 . w * udows and P'ace ourselves in midnight of doing wrong tbat they had become disconnected with the 
, oumpeiieo to leave I darkness, it is our own fonlt. And as the sun in ih„ w,.i,ih ms-a, a 


afraid that proportion shall w 


be very different from what it ifl I her situation lor standing bere to-day, she could not keen Un in its to the dark <a I movemeoi, ne tuougn^ iuau iuey w«um uoi ^pouuoai pen, ft wf0 ng» - 

with us is that we do not bring the her tongue stui, for she felt it to be her duty to sneak ? Ll^inllr ° f tbe eartb - so God wrong than do nothing; not morally wrong, but fojudi- Uavery. They say 1118 a ““ t w y it « biJ1 

61 310 Bp ® ak ’ '» wwting to be graewus, waiting fo r « s to do our duly I clous action was better tban doing nothing at all. \ g0 into Kansas; but they WtU W * m 





any other State. In a few years they refuse to say that 
it shall not go into Kansas. How long will it be before 
fc h e y will say they do not care where it goes? Anew 
1 may arise and take a higher ground ; but down ii 


■o in the same way. Why it 


c ■ they have always' 
they have either taken 
to keep if, or taken it 


position taken by this Society was abstractly right, bat that would be wortt 
who yet believed that, as a matter of expediency, it was noble army of men 1 
right to vote. There were members of this Society, co- according to his la 
laborers with them, who would probably not be convinced And wherever there 
that, alter all, they would not be in the way of their duty follow inevitably th 


that would be worth looking at. The result would be'a I 
noble army of men having faith in God that if they lived 


i preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church, but he could Southern friends were unwilling to hear slaveholding de- 
lot introduce the Bubject of Biavery without feeling the nounced as, under all circumstances, sin. Now, if any 

lavery devil with bis band upon bis throat trying to one, by dabbling in the muddy waters of politics, so ob- 

al of the last winter bad created genres his vision that he cannot see the light, so that be 
t had not dared to say a word for cannot see the sinfulness of consenting to a government ; 
u from the Young Men’s Christian like ours, he still cannot give that consent without sin. > 

phia had visited a similar associa- She regarded the remark as a perversion of a true and i 


After a few farther remarks, by Jj 


i voters belonging to the Society had gone and voted for tained more of actual 
t- Co1 - Fremunt - He w 0“W “ow ask them what they had of the United States, 


cially the present year m consequence of the commercial 
cr i 8 is ot last year, the Convention took a recess until half¬ 
past 2 o’clock. 

Thursday Afternoon. 

The Convention having been called to order, 

Chandler Darlington remarked that he thought that 
m taking of newspapers partially anti-slavery had been 
hardly dealt with. He was in favor of supporting anti- 


Mfs. Mott explained that she had intended to refer to 
ceasing to support anti-slavery papers, because the others 
were partially so. She then proceeded to speak iu favor 
of the fourth resolution. The axe must be laid at the root 


pecuniarily, and espe- accomplished. They said that they wanted to elect their dings for si 


done so, because at the very outset they have either taken iu voting. ’ y * ou °w inevitably that we should have the most of this great excitement, but it bad not dared to say a word for cannot see the sinfulness of consenting to a government 

tbeir oath to do^ r0n ^“ ean ^ to ket P ° r taken it There was a great deal of discussion upon this subject tbe^SiS^S^tfr 0 U- ^heneelh’ ‘ he SlaVe ' A delegation from the Young Men’s Christian like ours, he still cannot give that consent without sin. with a v 

falsely, meaning to break it. How can any mortal man two years ago, and there was much excitement throughout banner n f , , Assoctation of Philadalpbia had vis.ted a similar associa- She regarded the remark as a perversion of a true and mg star, 

d0 either without lowering his own ideas of right, fitting Pennsylvania. He believed that nine-tenths of tbele™ wifh reSrd t lb W t b° pohUCal,y ’ fl 80 tlon in a Southern city. It had shouted and praised God fundamental doctrine of the Quakers, and of all Chris- tence, i, 

himself to unite with politicians utterly without principle ? voters belonging to the Society hadgoneandVofed 1 t l ml ', m ^ - 0“io, which con- all the way there, shouted and praised God while there, tianity, the duty of obeying the light and walking in the «• 

After 8 few further remarks, by Miss G„ upon the im- Co,. Fremont. He would now'ask them what they h^d of the UnHedStates aXhiT T 7r T IT? "? Sh ° Uted Md praised G ° d aH tb ° T" ' ^ *** AS *° the ° f ***** ° T ^ that 58 inT P 

portance of aiding the movement pecuniarily, and espe- accomplished. They said that they wanted to elect their dings for so mans vrar it ■ not a word on the subject of slavery. He alluded also to not for ns to judge. The great standard of jnstice and ° medi 

cillly the present year in consequence of the commercial ™ «d get the powers of the government into“wn g ess W e n I f ^ 8Cti ° D ° f the A *‘‘ r!oa " TrftC ‘ S °° iet *' * l ° ^^teousuess was the fruit of the tree. Everybody knew *”£ 

C c ' ri Jof year, the Convention took a recess until ha* bands, to use them for good. They went*, o the '2ZI *“*•«*■*’**-»■* ■ „ whether fruit was good or bad, instinctively 5 and there- Ler.o, 

past 2 o’clock. voted ; but they had accomplished no more than those \i • y ‘ Mr. McKim introduced to the Convention Rev. J. S. Pore we can never excuse ourselves for doing that which of the F 

Thursday Afternoon. who abstained. They made an effort and failed and 'I. f *. cFnl l ' e i l,i<I(1 to <be question of William Barnard, Lame, who had written a series of letters from Maryland is DOt honest and true, by saying that we are acting up to iig. Tl 

The Convention having been called to order, waa best for them that they failed, as they admit them 1 6 P .° htlCal 8tand j D S of Pennsylvadia was an index to the Zion’s Herald, containing some facts in reference our %bt. fifteen oi 

Chandler Darlington remarked that he thought that 8elves - 11 was but a week ago that a highly intelligent *»„' ° f w* aD ‘' 1 ‘ slavery sent!meut of the state > and tbey migbt to slavery, and had thereupon been obliged precipitately Simpson Preston said that the rule of acting up to the by a clai 

the taking of newspapers partially anti-slavery had been ll «® a n, who had canvassed the State of Pennsylvania for eh^ ° C . ba “f e that polltlcal etanding, not because the to leave the State for personal safety. highest light we have is the best rule we can have. By brata1, r 

hardly dealt with. He was in favor of supporting anti- dement had said to him, If we had not failed if Fremont t,! 88 ® 1,1 ‘ lse “ was °f ?ny vaine, but because, that Rev. J. S. Lamb said that a few mouths since he bad no the term » sin ” be meant doing what a man knows to be 

slavery papers, but saw no impropriety in taking others bad been elected President, we should have had one of th® m ° re idea of makia g a ° anti-slavery address than of wrong. Is that sense, he who acted upon that rule would Lingi 

also. . the corrupt governments that ever held the reins of r makiQg a voyage to the splendid comet now coursing “ot commit sin. ™ 

Mrs . Mott explained that she had intended to refer to power 5 *“4 the reasons for this opinion were that Col. tern filtedby a force pump * to whiclf the height of'the lbe Ay ‘ He had 0UCe bCe “ 8 hater ° f Nortbern Robest Collyer said that he wished to make a engges- I conh 

ceasiDg to support anti-slavery papers, because the others Fremont was surrounded by office-seekers, by corrupt water is marked by au index We mioht endeavor bv abollt,on,s “- From what he had heard of the generous tion iu behalf of Edward M. Davis, who could not be here >'ke an 

were partially so. She then proceeded to speak in favor Men, by men whose motives were not only not above im- pumping to bring the index to a certain point not because C , onduct df lbe m,13ter a,ld the happy condition of the at this meeting, that there should be an effort to introduce the dem ' 

of the fourth resoiutmn. The axe must be laid at the root Peachmenf and suspicion, but whose motives challenged it made any difference in itself where the index stood but 8!ave > h i s mind bad been very favorably impressed with singing in the different anti-slavery meetings. We up- aati slaT 

of the tree. It would not be wise to spend so much effort "npeachment and suspicion. ' because when it reached that point it w Id show the’ cis 168814 t0 tb ® iualitatiou - Abjut l bre eyears siuce he had psuled so much to the intellectual that we neglected to ‘ >e " De 


man and get the powers of the government into their own gress. We need not be concerned 
hands, to use them for good. They went'to the polls and if we adhere strictly to the line o! 
voted ; but they had accomplished ho more than ^ m T - • , 

who abstained. They mafie an effort and failed aid U t0 th ° 

was best for them that they failed, as they admit them ^ P .° ! 1Cal staud,n g of Pen 

selves. It was but a week ago that a highly intelligen t' l . ^ 1,Wy SeiUm ’ ent ° f ,b 
tlemnn c...... , y,nTelll gentgen- seek to change that political sta 


-ed and praised God all the way back again ; but light. As to the measure of guiltiness or crime, that is e 

■d on the subject of slavery. He alluded also to not for us to judge. The great standard of justice and premeditate' 
n of the American Tract Society, in refusing to righteousness was the fruit of the tree. Everybody knew attendance, 
tract upon slavery. whether friiit was good or bad, instinctively ; and there- order, or to 

Bom introduced to the Convention Rev. J. S. fore w « can never excuse ourselves for doing that which of the Prcsi, 
lo had written a series of letters from Maryland 18 not honest and true, by saying that we are acting up to iig. There 
m ’s Herald, containing gome facts in reference our light. fifteen or sev 

r, and had thereupon been obliged precipitately Simpson Preston said that the rule of acting up to the by 8 claSS ° f 
he State for personal safety. highest light we have is the best rule we can have. By J^ 1 ’ 

S. L amb said that a few months since he had no tbe term “ sin ” he meant doing what a man kDows to be rlecd^n® 1 
a of making an anti-slavery address than of wr °ng. Ia that sense, he who acted upon that rule would Heving in°th 


MONOCRACY IN ROCHESTER. 


meeting held in the City-Hall on Tuesday last, 
>f protesting against the execution of the revolt¬ 
ed to ask of the Governor a commutation of sen- 
case of Ira Stout, from death to imprisonment 
nuch of a riotous demonstration, I believe, was 
•nowu here, on the occasion of any public meet- 
leech was triumphantly trodden under foot by a 
’ V 883 mob ‘ The Mayor of the city was in 


■o spend so much effort I impeachment and st 


puwei . gnu tne reasons tor this opinion were that Col 
Fremont was surrounded by office-seekers, by corrupt 
men, by men whose motives were not only not above im¬ 
peachment and suspicion, but whose motives challenged 


naking a voyage to the splendid comet now coursing no1, commit sin. 

cross the sky. He had once been a hater of Northern Robert Collyer said that he wished to mai 
bolitionism. From what he had heard of the generons tion in behalf of Edward M. Davis, who eonld 


ling the branches that we could make none to Mr. McKim said that he had heard similar sentiments tern to be filled, 
the root. We might rejoice that so many fugi-1 expressed after nearly every election. One evil effect of Stetson Colman replied 
ves, through our aid, were enabled to go on to a lb e political movement was seen in its influence open the Republican party were doir 
[ freedom ; but the means of tbe Anti-Slavery 1 attendance upon anti-slavery meeting at thp limp nf on in k q ,, ltaa *, • i 


_ . ‘ ’ . g . , y conduct <5f tbe master aud tbe happy condition of the at this 

ex ci a fi-i am point, no l “ aauf( ' slave, his mind had been very favorably impressed with singing 
i itself where the index stood, but regard to the institution. Abautlbreeyears since he had pealed 


it by the Philadelphia Annual Conference of the appi 


ati-Slavery I attendance upon a 


Society should not be used in such political efforts. They exciting election. In 1856, the ; 
should be expended in direct attacks upon the system it- ristown nearly all deserted us. 
self. She proceeded to speak of the position of the colored about tlj o canvass aud did not i 
people in Pennsylvania. She trusted that Betsey Wil- would jeopard tbe cause in that 
hams would succeed in bringing her address before the at Present in West Chester. . 
colored people and awaking their interest. It would be evei T exciting eleotion. But i 


ilavery people of Nor- a poison 
ey Were very anxious any part 


i who acted upon that rule would lieTing in the rightfulness of the death penalty, and, there¬ 
fore, opposed to the ot jects of the meeting. 

that he wished to make a sngges- I eonld not, had I the time, give you with the pen anything 
If. Davis, who could not be here bke an adequate idea of the turbulent, riotous character of 
•e should be an effort to introduce tbe demonstration. It was a'fitting counterpart to tbe early 
anti-slavery meetings. We au- aQti 8laTery experiences. Worthy of any Sontheru city were 
□tellectual that we neglected to the Ct ° el ’ brutal teuntS and “ aultB profa8c ' iy lowered upon 
I It was fnauentlv the e • Wr ' Dou S lass as a colored man, and as well upon Susan B. 


this meeting, that there should be an effort to introduce 
tging in the different anti-slavery meetings. We ap- 
ttled so much to the intellectual that we neglected to 


One evil effect of Stetson Colman replied to the argument that the “ “t " 8 Church ter - the , cb “ rcbe9 tba ‘ an 0 

influence upon the Republican party were doing nothing with reference to bad ^Li n ,1^^ l T ^ 7 “ U d kt ; ep up 8 good 9 

s at the time of an slavery in 15 States of this Unibn by an illustration. If “ * ^ f 7 " 7 7' be Quakers, who were 

rtv r f eorwee<1 rr^Cwou* 

were very aniaous any part o our prem.ses, aud was going to seed, aud aQd defcnd the 8Tatem of gl > But (said hef. I had fuse into th m an add,', 


.. ---oual. It was frequently the case i 

Methodist Episcopal Church to labor in slaveholding ter- the churches that au ordinary preacher with a good choi 
ritory. His early lessons of freedom iu Pennsylvania could keep up a gopd society. It might be difficult 
had well-nigh cost him as much as tbe lessons of Daniel the Quakers, who were not accustomed to singing 
cost him at the court of a tyrannical king. He had eu- trcduce it into their meetings ; but if tbey wouli 


well if they would draw up a memorial to the Legislature tbeir elections, and great as are their expectations, when 
of the State askmg them to provide for an amendment of tbe t!me passes by, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the Constitution so that they might be enabled to vote. lbey conf ess that they have accomplished nothing. Not 
Their condition was already becoming ameliorated. They oal y tha *> but they have suspended their hopes upon this 
were now educated in colored schools, aided by their own eiD £ le da ? of the year, and have made their energies bend 
people. They already,.by taxation in Philadelphia, con- to tbe P oint of electing their matt, and for the rest of the 
tributed more than sufficient for the support of their poor ; da y s of tbe y ear tbe y A# almost good for nothing. He 
the statistics showing that the taxes they pay are partly would present this as an offset to the argument of tbe 


t anvtbintr Gobi n.i.L.1, uila Wiis 8 01n g 10 seeu > ana and defend the system of slavery. Bat (said he), I had fuse into tl 

ion The same is trne wh ™ l0 |f *?, 8 ar ‘ ,ua 'l> at a season of the year not ] ong neeu there before the terrible monster appeared the young 

i the UrT > t • rr r 6 netessar y tilne t0 th a t I was to apologize for ; and I here aver, with my eyes they like , 

same i» true at it, ,t might be the best we could do to turn cur attention fixed ou the fires of the last day, that such shocking abo- they liked 

to de.troymg the seeds and preventing its spread, rather ^nations, grinding oppression, c.uel barbarities, unre- attracted,, 

, eu an o a emp o root tLout, knowing that we could not lenting despotism, and foul imparities are practised on tinned for 

i hundred complete tbe work, and leaving the seeds to be scattered the Eastern Shore of Maryland, as would have disgraced Mr. McK 

tug. Not by the wmd ia every direction. Then, at a more auspi- earth > 6 moH barbarous age and nation. th^ M?7 


ingle day of the year, aud have made tbeir energies bend it could be completely destroyed. 


whole force could be turned upon it, and 


used in snpportiug the white poor of that city. But much expediency of voting. 

remained to be dona. It was not a question of color, but It is said that we want to be doing something, 
a question of condition. They might be undistioguishable something done. We want to see an agita 
from whites, aud yet, if they belonged to the claBS claimed impression made. It is a natural feeling 
as slaves, the prejudice remained against them. In order, Mr. McKim), that it has a great deal of fo! 
therefore, to remove the prejudice, it would be necessaiy ence to an election. It is anti-slavery mac 
to abolish the system which created it. To accomplish like the forms of religion. Some say the 


aD ° T e *! st ? f Tbe changes to be made in the Constitntion must be arr ; 
?oo or nothing. He made legislatively ; and if pro-slavery men are left to do and 
the argument of tbe all the voting, they neyer would be made. A man like mei 
Wendell Phillips might have so much influence that his W0I 
ing something, to see vote would hardly be felt in comparison ; but with very was 
lq agitation, to see an many their political influence at the polls was the greatest Aui 
feeling, I admit (said influence they had; and if that were taken away, they au t 


u.gu lira as muon as me ibssuus u. mantel me yuanere, wno were not accustomed to singing, to in- Bev. Mr. Tattle (Dniversalist),Mr. Bouglass and myself had 
ast him at the court of a tyrannical king. He had eu- trcduce it into their meetings ; but if they would make a partial hearing. 

;red bis field of labor with the disposition to apologize for the attempt, they would soon succeed. Aud it would in- Mr. Douglass, amidst the wildest confusion, and the grossest 

ad defend the system of slavery. But (said he), I had fuse into them au additional attraction to gather together insul ts, maintamed a most dignified, noble and manly bearing, 
ot long been there before the terrible monster appeared the young people. It would gather the young ladies, for desetvin g heaity commendation. 

mt I was to apologize for ; and I here aver, with my eyes they |ik e singing; it would gather the young men, for Tbe cause Of Anti-Capital Punishment suffered no detriment 
xed on the fires of the last day, that such shocking alto- they liked the ladies ; and so one after another would be f™” tbe 1 ’ 0 ' st * ro “ 9 °PP os ’> ion . bit in a city like this it estab- 
linations, grinding oppression, ciutl barbarities, unre- attracted, and the meetings would not have to be discon- be”witb7 ptCC f dC ^’ wbere aQ ort ’ erIy, IawfuI 

nting despotism, and foul impurities are practised on tinned for the want of interest iu them. But i cannot write Tore' now ^^^“bn'tTincerX 

,e Eastern Shore of Maryland, as would have disgraced Mr. McKim said that the message would seem to imply yours, Aaron M. Powell. 

irth’s most barbarous age and nation. that Mr. Davis attached an undue importauce to singing, -- - 

He proceeded to narrate the circumstances attending which was by no means tbe case. Singing was very well Bayard Taylor is expected by the next Hamburg and 
sale of negroes, which he witnessed, soon after his iu its place, but he did not cousider it of any very great of “a dttug'hlTr aUrmba m^Tu^ur ^ugust^'d^ dehvcred 
rival His heart had soon become utterly disgusted importauce. He should have beeu sorry to have the dig- Tfae Progreasive i rieDdg of o bio beld ' their AuDua l 
id sickened by what he saw of the system. Another “tty and gravity of this meeting disturbed or depreciated Meeting at Fairmount, on the second, third ami fourth lost 
ember of the Conference, about that time, published a by anything less spiritual and more outward than we had 'f e * ri! informed there was a large assemblage, many more on 

ark called “ Pictures of Slavery,’’ aud he read it and had. While he believed that psalms and bymns and spi- Im^i^pass^y 

Is convinced from bis own observation that it was true, ritual songs were tbe natural expression of the heart’s — Bugle. 

ud when another member preferred charges against the emotion, he believed also in making melody in the heart Pl?K Stampede. —We made mention in onr last, says 


, Bayard Taylor is expected by tbe next Hamburg and 
Southampton steamer. Mrs. Taylor was successfully delivered 
■ of a daughter at Golba, ou Tuesday, August 3d. 


am his own observation that i( 
ir member preferred charges a 


We are informed there wag a lai 
the second day than the bun 
mining passed off tb the satisla 
—Bugle. 

The Stampede. —We mat 


ticipating with t 
labor. We were I 
that we eduld no 


ould be necessaiy ence to an election. It is auli-slavery made easy. It is the Republics 
. To accomplish like the forms of religion. Some say the Quakers have from year to y 
o have no union with no religion, because they have no external signs of it. and vote. He 
s to obtain Southern They are moral people, to be sure ; very good neighbors! lotions or else 
lacriflees to avoid par- kind husbands, very just iu their dealings, but they have The reason 
t the iruits of slave no religion. They do not observe the ordinances. They not apply to tb 
system of slavery have no baptism, no sacraments. They make very little He believed Lit 
:d iu it to some account of the Sabbath day. They have no forms in their tution, but th; 


admit (satd influence they bad; and If that were taken away, they author> of falsification aud slander, he concluded to de- unto God. He believed they had had that melody from ' he 8 ‘ ampeda of a f Ven 

, wtth refer- Pouldd ^ery little Such resolut,one as these against fead the ljook by a *** 8f lelt over the signature of the beginning to the end of this meeting. He should be 

e T y ‘ , ItlB b l p blCaU partyh r“ b r P a88ad by this Soetct, Juuiug,” iu the Zion’s Herald. He did so, and his South- sorry to have much effort spent in the attempt to intro- o? FrTn7 S , ill’ a ‘ a c ‘f , ,d more ,b V * 2 000 tb their owners. 


n neighbors suspected him 


labor the harder to uproot the system, society. Go into the meetings-ihey 
was to pay especial attention to the church—and very probably there will n 


■fforts made to supply the country with the results of free 
abor. Attempts were being made to raise cotton in Ceu- 


or two said, or a single individual to speak, all the 
But these people who have religion—they preach 


When suggesting I and they pray, they have their Sabbath days, their 


y nave The reason for not voting under the Constitution did 
They not apply to those who did pot believe it to be pro-slavery. 
y little He believed that there were contradictions in the Consli- 
n their tntion, but that ou the whole it was anti-slavery. He 
II it a alluded to Theodore Parker as having recently made an 
than a argument to show that The Constitution was au anti- 
all tic slavery document, an argument which had not, so far as 
preach he was aware, been successfully controverted. 


aud tbey would give him no support.. But he had beeu in 
er the Constitution did sent by the Annual Conference aud did not think it proper an 
eve it to be pro-slavery, to leave without their sanction. They next raised the 
■adictions in the ConBti- usual arguments—lie woold be furnished with a coat of ed 
was anti-slavery. He tar and feathers; the parsouage would be burned down t w 
iving recently made an over liis head, &e. After some deli Iteration, he had con- U n 
istituUrn was an anti- eluded, for several reasons, to leave. He wanted an op- 1 
finch had not, so far as portunity to “fight another day” with the devil of f a , 
introverted. slavery ; he had a wife and child, whose lives he did not p e 


l. He did so, and his South- sorry to have mnch effort Bpent iu the attempt to intro- Ou Friday thi 
to be the author. They at daee singing into the local meetings. ‘ ter, of Fau’quii 

es wire no longer required Simon Barnard, from the Finance Committee, reported coab i ieb ' ll 
support.. But he had been in part that they had collected $146.85 and pledges to the clerioifl friend 
e aud did not think it proper amount of $205. “Should I b 

ion. They next raised the The resolutions were then read aud successively adopt- gh^ystear m 
te furnished with a coat of ed. Those in relation to the Republican party received chain; and in 
age would be burned down two or three negative votes, all the others being adopted 
\e deliberation, bo had con- unanimously. bdong to the s 

o leave. He wanted an op- The question upon the resolutions, Nos, 11 and 12, in tranter? and si 
day” with the devil of f av0 r of petitioning the Legislature to make the soil oi bute which ca! 


The Hon. James Wadsworth, of Buffalo, writes to a 


belong to tbe school of Jeffers 
planters and statesmen to ret 
lieve with Jefferson himself, 
bute which can take part wit 


n with slaveholders, she had been asked, why 


i aud their ordinances, and they res 
ir religion. I do not mean to say m 


ainly, Bhe would endorse that. What parent would wish 
is daughter to unite in marriage with a highway jobber, 


.with slaveholders? Cer-1 great many regard these forms as religion. Just sc 


anti-slavery movement. A great many vote for the man 
who, they think, will do the most to promote the anti- 


taoy are ready to sanction a ui 
fbo may happen to be wealthy. 
Mrs. M. proceeded to speak of 


character ? And yet how slavery movement. They canvass for him during t 


period of the year preceding the election, and that i 
end of the matter. They do not circulate petitions ; 
do not distribute tracts ; they do not introduce the 


fhich would meet to provide articles to be sent to the tbat an<1 il will be something tangible; there will be Millions of "peopli 
fair, next December. some fruits to their labors in the promotion cf the anti- Constitution and i 

Thomas Whitson spoke of the political condition cf the slavery cause. au a(Jt q[ c() 8 “ u J 

State of Pennsylvania with reference to slavery. He Mr. McKim explained that in addition to carrying false was t e of time to t 
ejoiced that Mr. Garrison could say what he did yester- banners iu some important districts, Mr. Buchanan had con 8 truoli j ua neve 
lay with regard to the position of Massachusetts ; and was given private pledges that he would be true to the North „ Nq jj a i on w ; t [, 
lorry that he could say what he did with regard to the ia bis opposition to slavery in Kansas. Whether by the bannerg> It waa ] 


inti-slavery sewing-circles, J ect into ,be churches or the 


Mr. Garrison said that the issue hail been changed, fad free to endanger; and, besides, he had the divine t i s j n „ 
Theodore Parker was not ou trial. It was lbe Republican command,^ 1 When tbey persecute you in this city, fiat.- ye 0 p the 
party to which the resolutions referred ; and the position into another.” He had, therefore, decided to leave rather U p 0U 
is that the Republican party as such recognizes tbe com- than to stain the Bauds of the Eastern Shore with his q< b{ 
promises of the Constitution and accedes to them—the heart’s blood, for he had resolved never to receive a coat t. i:. 
three-fifths slave representation, the recapture of fugitive of tar and feathers alive; and be bad no doubt that if he asindii 
slaves, the protection of slaveholders against an insurrec- had remained, he would have shared the fate of others “ our 
tiun—it accepts them all. It made no difference how who have had the bolduesa to oppase the tyrant, slavery. 
Theodore Parker or any one man stood upon these ques- Mr. Garrison spoke at some length upon the conse- lantta 
tions. Any man who would stand up; alter 70 years’ qnences which would follow doing our duty, quoting slavohi 
enforcement of the Constitution, and undertake to tell 25 Isaiah,.58 : 8-12, as aD assurance which we had that those 2- K( 
millions of people that they do not understand tbeir own consequences would be good. ! he da! 

Constitution and never have understood it, would commit Then Convention then adjourned. toYto 


o the fugitive slave, was taken by a Arrested 


ly, flee ye 0 p tbe resolution, and n 
ive rather Bpoa j t was dec i art .d a 
t with his q>he resolutions are a 


he negative • where- rant > e8terck ‘>'' at , tbl! Instigation of Constable Wilson, on in- 
ue.negaiivc , wnere I [ urma t llJU received, against one Dennis Patrick, charging him 


I oertify to his being a negro. He was committed to jail to 
l await a thorough investigation of lbe matter.— Savannah 
| News, Sept. 28th. 

How they Welcome Missionaries’Sons in South 

Carolina.— The Charleston Southern Christian Advocate re- 


wsition of Pennsylvania. He was ashamed for bis State | pledges or tbe ban 
ivben be remembered how it was represented in Wusbing- 
loo. One of her Senators was William Bigler, who had 
said, in behalf of his State, “ Mr. Speaker, there is a parly 
it the South, the Fire-Eaters, that would dissolve this 
Union for the sake of getting rid of the abolition agitation 
if slavery ; I have no sympathy with that party, but I 
save far less sympathy with another party with ns at the 
N'orth, tbe Garrison ia ns, who would dissolve this Union 
»r the sake of abolishing slavery ? ” In other words, he 


ith him. This new 
1 after tbe lnotto- 
been put upon oui 
was a dodge. 


,g. the business of this Society to proven 
ad at the election in 1860. They would. 
■I,y duty if, by that time, tbey bad not 


i’t want this Union abolished, but if 
would wish it to be abolished t 
tier than to abolish it. And that 
late by the almost unanimons vote 


;o be abolished, iu Feunsylva 


duty if, by that time, tbey bad not so enlightened the 
publie mind, and so touched the heaVt and the conscience 
of the people of this State, that Pennsylvania would come 
then to « bettor vote. Abby Kelley, though a woman, 
had doue more to make votes for freedom than anypoliti- 
cal agitator in the country. Ho had watched her path in 
her palmy days, before she was broken down iu the cause, 


banners. It was an after-thought; it was a dodge. 

,4- it As to the poison tree, the common-sense way was to lay 
ieir ^ be axe ab roob the tree, to cut it down and give it. 
the to tbo cou8um i n g Hr®, instead of spending our time in 
uce Hooking after the seeds. But we oould not deal with a 
turn moral Principle as if it were merely a noxious weed. The 1 
lan Republican party were ready to endorse slavery in 15 


Eriday Morning, Oct. 8. 

The Nominating Committee reported the f 
of officers for the ensuing year, which was a( 


e following list 
i agreed to : ^Vt" 


intoadis- tong a moral agin 


bey might just as well endorse it in 6 
e was no principle iu such a party ; aud y 
it political party which had arisen after 


500 and Mary Grew resolutions Nos. 13 and 14, from the Bnsi- 


vas sorry to say that James Buchanan was a native 
adopted county ; he was glad be was not born it 
ne county with him. It had been made with some 
ter of State pride that Pennsylvania had at Iasi 


l the Presidential chair. He Fb iH'P 8 . the leader 


trict and so change public sentiment that the Democratic Simpson Preston sugg 
and Whig parties would find it neoessary to oall subse- it was impossible for then 
quent meetings to adopt new resolutions to meet the pub- trees ; if they could pre 
lie sentiment thus produced. It was as true of her politi- would soou be able to cu 
cally as religiously, aud Parker Pillsbury ouce said that roots, 
the approach of Abby Kelley created as much alarm in The Convention then a 
Western Ohio as did the tramp of the war-horses of Thursd 

Alaric. And no Republican would deny that Wendell Henry Grew charged 


Simpson Preston suggested that he had assumed that 
was impossible for them at first to cut down the poisoned 
ees ; if they could prevent their spreading now, they 
onld Boon be able to cut them down and grub out their 


J. M. MoKim, in behalf of Allen Agnew, of Delaware, 1 
offered a resolution that a Committee be appointed to 
collect funds for the Society. The resolution wus adopted, , 
and the following persons were appointed as that Com- 


$i>Dtrtiscnunts. 


never considered that any honor, if that Bon was to be 
fames Buchanan. As friend McKim had said, they were 
tasily duped who were deceived in him. He was in tbe 
service of the South in Congress twenty-five years ago, 
ind had been in their service ever since. In 1842, when 


had done more to mould and fashion the public sentiment cjplegi for (hey claimed tfcat 
which had reformed that State than Henry Wilson, esta blinhed for universal just 
Charles Sumner, or any other of the Republican party. to do unl0 otbeM as WtJ wou 
John Jones took issue with the position that there was that religion is love to God i 
reason now to rejoice that the Republicans were defeated of history teach us that the 


The Convention then adjourned until 7 o’clock. 

Thursday Evening. 

Henry Grew charged it upon the Republican party- 
that their position is subversive of their own avowed prin¬ 
ciples, for they claimed tfcat the national government is 
established for universal justice, that morality requires us 
to do unto others as we would have others do unto ns, 
that religion is love to God and love to man. The pages 


s abolition of slavery in the last campaigfl. The reasoi 


- tbe District of Columbia, James Bncbanan expressed was that we should have had a more corrupt adtninistn 
lbe opinion tbat the question was settled by the compro- tion than ever before. He could hardly conceive that 
raise of 1820, which he read as If it had decided that would have been more corrupt thau the present admiuii 
slavery shall exist, instead of that it may exist. No part' tratiou had proved to be. Tbe object of many iu votii 
J the Constitntion, said Mr. Buchanan, was more Bacred with the Republican parly was to bring the dominion 
than that, because it was made to save, the Union. This slavery to an ehd. The slaveholders had opposed thei 


ssigned law of righteousness 


pieces as a potter’s vessel. This matter is not a 
matter of theory, bnt involves the life of the nati 
well as its honor.. To the question of the practical 


atiou had proved to be. Tbe abject of many iu voting of abolishing slavery, he would reply thut the sovereign 
Ith the Republican parly was to bring the dominion of power is with the people, and they have only to resolve 


an that, because it was made to save, the Union. This slavery to an ehd. The Slaveholders had opposed them, to obey the law of rigb 
xas lorg before he was nominated. And there was no- and he considered this a pretty good criterion by wliifch cjnstitution and law in< 
tody at the Democratic Convention who had any chance to judge whether they were really doing any good or not. is broken and the oppi 
if being nominated who was not pledged to the South. When the friends of slavery attack and attempt to crush Chnrch had as much vi 
Cbtre was Franklin Pierce, who was from New England, a candidate or a party, it was the best test they could their influence, abolish s 


being nominated who wi 
rbire was Franklin Pierce, 
and not from Pennsylvania, 
to had been nominated, we s 
squatter sovereignty. As ti 


f their own avowed prin- Mr. Garrison spoke iu favor of resolutions Nos. 11 and 
national government is 12- In Massachusetts and in Vermont tbe Abolitiouists 
,hat morality requires us were circulating petitions askiug the Legislatures to 
lave others do unto us, enact laws to prohibit the rendition of fugitive slaves, 
ove to man- The pages They intended iu Massachusetts to make this their distinc- 
tus that have.set God’s tiv 0 work until that State Bhould be indeed free soil; 
t defiance are broken in until every fugitive slave, upon planting his feet upon 
s matter is not a mere her soil, should be able to say, I am a freeman as against 
he life of the nation as tb e world ; here I am safe ; Massachusetts will give me 
in of lbe practical mode protection. It might be many years before tbe petition 
reply that the sovereign would be granted, but they Intended to persevere. But 
ey have only to resolve tbey had never yet demanded anything of the Legislature 
and to repudiate every which had not been carried in due time. This might seem 
therewith, and the yoke .a small matter, but it would prove men as at tbe jiidg- 
free. If the American ment-seat. Whoever refused to put ins name to this peti- 
ofessiou, they could, by tion, whatever his reasous, woul'd virtually declare hint- 


There was Douglas; and if have that that candidate and that party w 
onld never have heard of his slavery. It might be that those who a 
the false banner, it Was only Republican party were apt to lcse their ze 


is broken and the oppressed are free. If the American ment-seat. Whoever refused to put his name to this peti- 
Chnrch had as much virtue as profession, they could, by Won, whatever his reasons, wotp'd virtually declare hint- 
their influence, abolish slavery ; but the American Church self in favor of kidnapping. The anti-slavery coustrue- 
is not the Church of the Lord Jesus Christ; it is the bul- tionists of the Constitution would of course have no 


is State-where that was unfolded. In enterprise 
-he State the people would have said desired the 
’was abolition, and they woalil not way in fa 


enterprise after the election ; but it need not be so. He 
desired that his influence should be felt in every possible 
way in favor of the overthrow of this abomination, 
slavery; and saw no sufficient reason for omitting to 


•• W,, when we consider what make it felt at the ballot-box. He inquired what would R ev . h. Bleby made so 


work of slavery. We were not to wait for the Church 
the government to do the work, bat individually we mn 
awake from our lethargy, bring the condition of thesla- 
home to our own sonls, and plead and act as though o 
own wives and children were stolen from us lo be sent i 
into slavery, to be seen by us no more. 


Pennsylvania was, aud what she is now/ What hath be- be tb 
Pitched you, having started in the spirit, that ye should act ii 
60 end in the flesh ? I will tell youwbal has bewitched tage. 
“s—the American devil, slavery. We have four hundred Wt 


the resnlt if all should cease voting ? for he desired to [ fl rma tion of his 


istical statements in con- 
; evening with reference 


ch or scruples of conscience with regard to signing, because suppi 
must they believe that the slaveholder has no constitutional theD 
slave power to reclaim his slave in Pennsylvania. Those giving tude . 
h our B the pro-slavery construction, if really opposed to slave- the a. 
nt off r 7> would be ready to say that such a Constitution should abam 
not beobeyed. «r“i 

icon- J- reported the 10th resolution, from the 

„ Committee on Business. 


I I herewith, for instructions in regard to their duties under i 
the people of the State. ” 


d abandoned its original ground, and accepted the monstrous dogma Chap. 320. 

of “ popular sovereignty ” as expounded by Stephen A. Douglas— £CT to submit' the question of calling a.Convention to revise 
e namely, that if a majority of the people of any Territory wish to Passed 4prU 17, lSS^ttiree^f^'beln^reseuL SUte ' 

make it a slaveholding State, they Rave a right to do so; thus show The People of the State of item York, represented in Senate and As, 


a way which every one else might adopt to ad van- t0 tbe prosperity of the colored people in the West Indies SlUP3 °* Preston fl ai<l that, for himself, he would be aad ll]ace ti, fln to vtndieai 


: People of the State of Mao York, represen 
bly, do enact as follow. 
Action 1. The Inspectors of Election in ea 


r upon slave territory, and it has injured wroug, we shoult 


in consequence of 

inquired wbv, if voting itself is tbe co j orod p a0 pi e 
■ngaged in influencing tbe votes of n ; a f or the abolition 


be continued another Sun- thing. 


I others ? If it was wrong to vote, he would touch not, taste doue j a j ama i Cli) wbe) 
not, haudle not, aud have nothing to do with the unclean 0 p j. be Legislature uui 


; a y- Now let him preach that American slavery it 
I for lwo Sundays, and see what will be done wi 

- avery j s upon our borders and will not permit it. 
The Massachusetts Senator, Henry Wilson, had 

- 6 toart-honse in this town, that he was not for i 
g the Union. He would not dissolve the Union 

h y e,ee dissolve the Union. In that same i 
? .7 us that the dissolution of the Union would 
dion of slavery in 24 hours, and he did not fe 


Mr. Garrison said tbat the Abolitionists had not dis- Thomas Garre 
franchised themselves from a mere freak, as a mere mat r WiUiamg witb re 
ter of fancy or eoeentricity. They were cut off by con- ware . but the , a 
science, by fidelity to the cause they had espoused, by the returaing bad be( 
determination not to compromise tbe principles of justice, tbare were sever; 
by not believing in doing evil that good may come, by oppo8 ; tion bad bl 
not accepting the old Jesnitical doctrine that tbe H in every case bu 
justifies the means. He inquired whether Mr. J ones would „ j. Qwn 8igu 
deny that the Republican parly is pledged to the support t])at caBe the 


*• Soatb would dissolve the Union. He does not stand of slavery in 15 States of this Union, by giving proteelio: 

8 great ways behind Mr. Btoler, after all. He does not to slavery in case of a servile insnrreetiou, aud pledged 
ay ‘hat he would rather dissolve it for slavery than for to concede all the compromises of the Constitution which 
, 7°“ ; b ut he will not allow it to he dissolved for from the beginning bave been recogn.zed by the people 
Jre edom. of this country and sanctioned by all its tribunals? If-so, 

bad never beeu in Massachusetts but once, imme- we were estopped, no matter what object we might have 
lately after An t* , , . . , in view Were all the territories of the country to be 

j ‘WierAuthony Burns had been carried back: and m view, neic P/iismi . ... t 

Jfc. am tab, MM ballot was stained with-blood, away with ft 

. ch m Massachusetts against the sin of Judas iu betray- The issue of the non-voters was with the Constitutio; 
j 8bla maa ter. And Jet be be i ieve d Massachusetts to be of the country. They asserted that m consequence of th 
sabi V8n0e of ey ery other State in this Union upon this guarantees given to the South with regard to the three 
j Ject - fifths slave representation in Congress, with regard to th 

before 1 " ltcRlM 8u ggested tbat there were resolutions hunting of fugitive slaves, with regard to the protectioi 


commit sin, if we must nrst pteege oursei 
port of slavery where it exists, it was e 
ballot was b tained with-blood, away with 


in consequence of their emancipation. He appealed to quite willing to sign such a petition, to make Pennsyl- and tuerefore 
the colored people to move for themselves in Penusylva- vauia free EoU to tbe slave ; but it seemed to him ' >< l««l 

nia for the abolition of their legal disabilities, as they had tbi,t lbe anti-slavery couslructiuuists might find difficulty 
done ia Jamaica, where they had demanded tbeir rights in if - aud be aould uot see b °w tbe Abolitionists could partiea . thel 
of the Legislature until those rights were conceded. A ask them lo sigu. As to the construction of the Constitn- both; they b 
similar effort here would meet with like success. rion, the British government allowed slavery for many hunting of fuj 

Thomas Garrett corroborated the statements of Betsey * CMi ’ bal ' at ltst was ab olisbed by a construction ol 
Williams with reference to the laws of tbe State of Dela- ’ 8W ' Aud 80 oar Co0rts ’ wbea ^ come to be anti- 
ware ; but the law forbidding (heir leaving the State and 8la T ery ’ “‘ gbt plaCB a new construction upon our Const!- llcOTaiant wj 
returning had become practically null. When first passed tatl0D - * b,in tbe ConslltQti on was adopted, it was the i0 . Resotve 
there were several atlempts made to enforce it, bat the gelation aud wish tbat slavery should cease before a logoff, 
opposition had been such that the fine had beeu remitted great wbilu ’ aDd tbey 80 lramed tbat iuatrumeat J bat il 
in every case but one. He had taken pains to publish “ lgb6 remain unchanged if slavery should be aboltshed, 
over his own signature the name of every person engaged 8 to voting uuder tbe onsututiou, a matt oug t to act all the legal di 
in that case, the person that took the party before the up to lbe ligbt be baa; and tbe ouly sm la ‘° 

m gistrate the magistrate, the constable, and the sheriff. a gatast that light. If therelore a man votes in order to “,tj-an, 
The result was that he had been prosecuted for libel atrd vote against s avery. t is no stu im. it. Besolve 

bound over under a penalty of $1,000 to attend court and Mr. Garrison replied tbat although the anti-slavery fBgi u ve slave 
meet the charge. He had bound over his prosecutor to voters might have sworn to do evil, it was no impediment seats to trie e 
attend also, but from that day to this had never heard to asking them not U) do it, for they ought not to be true of any one wi 
what became of the case. It bad been frequently the case to such an oath. He would admit that he could not see ^ e h c ^^° b E j 
that free colored persons in Delaware, unable to pay their how Pennsylvania could pass such a law without dis- goil ^ delen 
hue for some petty crime, had been sold for eevea years, union; and he wished to show the State the necessity of r ?. Resolve 


iplexion, is an outrage 
people who tolerate it, 
Ated in the possession < 


attend also, but from that day to this had never heard to asking them not to do |t, t 
what became of the case. It bad been frequently the case to such au oath. He would 
that freecolored persons in Delaware, unable to pay their how Pennsylvania could pa 
fine for some petty crime, had been sold for seven years, union; and he wished to sho 


’ I such election. Ctn rucll ballot Khali be writ or printed, or narriv 
1 1 written and printed, by tho»e voters who are in favor of a (invention, 


force and effect in voting or offering to Vote under th 


| thereon the words, “ Shall there be a Convention lo revise th 


o the sap- during wb ; cb time they would be taken out of the State, disunion. When Pennsylva 


viduals had thus been sold permit slavehuntiug while 


Kim suggested that there v 


as Btained with-bloou, y . from their town hall. He thonght there was a pretiy come ont of the Unit 

sate of the non-voters was with the Constitution 8 t rong pr0 spect of having these infamous laws abolished rather than God. 
mntry. They asserted that in consequence of the at tbe presea t session. He said he was not entirely clear There was no anal 
ees given to the South with regard to the three- f rom i ab j ng the slaveholder’s mpney, for he believed he and the American 
ive representation in Congress, with regard to the had more of the slaveholder’s custom than auy other place generis, a eoihpact 1 
of fugitive slaves, with regard to the protection j n Wilmington. He would tell them that so long as they British Parliament h 


’“ace of every other State in this Union upon this guarantees given to tne ooutn wuu icgmu iu me mree- from taking the slaveholder's money, lor be be 
fifths slave representation in Congress, with regard to the bad more of the slaveholder’s custom than any ot 
• McKim suggested that there were resolutions hunting of fugitive Blaves, with regard to the protection in Wilmington. He would tell them that so Ion 
0re the meeting touching the Republican party, and, of the system by the whole force of the country against wou i d pay tbey m jg b t go ahead, but he would 
ar f were some present who voted and acted with that insurrection, it would be wrong for them to hold up their them, 
it seemed to devolve upon them to speak now, and hands to swear to sustain the instrument, or to vote for Robert Collyer spoke of the importance of 


. 0 let them pass by default. There was undoubtedly any other man to do so. Could any man consistently ments of Mr. Bleby at 
ios° ne8t differe Doe of opinion between these persons and claim to be the friend of the slave who would swear that often made, tbat if we 
e Who had moved these resolutions. There were ma D y the slave shonld bave no protection ? And eonld any man they would immediate!! 
r ew a “ gbt agree abstractly with the argument of Miss march up to the ballot-box, under any pretence whatever, degradation. The argt 
ho w lb m morning, that it is always best to do right, but and deposit a vote under such a Constitntion withoat derived from the experi 
ipJ!°° ld yet believe that tbe facts were strainst this staining bis hands with blood ? progressive; for the si 


}l ace generis, a codipact between independent colonies. The mate it successful to the degree"wliich onr Treasury, 
they British Parliament had: no Constitution to subscribe when P ecaniar * •m'tamsantmt' of the society, 
trust they took their seat. The American Congress took an 

oath to be faithful to tbe compact. It was absurd to argue . , hioll li6B befora nSj 4ith unabated teat and diligent 
tate- that our Constitution intended to include the colored race end. 

n so in its preamble. It was not possible to make an anti- Miss Grew and Mrs. Mott spoke at some 


theory 0 . 8 4 yet believe that the facts were against this staining bis 1 
facts and 88 '* Wkea peo P' e were doubting betweenapparent And wbat 
8 h'ludr appare ut arguments, in ninety-nine cases out of its only disti 


hundred Pparcufc ar gaments, in ninety-nine cases oi 
tv or of th tbey Wonld deci(le against the argument oi 
l e . b be fa °is ; because the latter are clear and te 
tem " although the argument might seem to be agi 
tb nd tbe y do not know how to reply to it, nevei 


‘y think that if they were clear-sighted enough, and Democratic partieE 


nt And what was the Republican party ? It had given up more appareut. 
of its only distinctive issue, and now its ouly issue was to the so called fre 
in put down the Democratic party and to obtain the power, slavery. Tnere 
,j_ jj e quoted from The Tribune to show that if the people of Federal govern! 
st Kansas desired slavery, the Republican party wonld from his party, f 
acauieece and drew a parallel between the Republican one who had be* 


often made, tbat if we were to emancipate our slaves, slavery Constitution, because the black people were hated regard to the importance of 
they wonld immediately sink to deeper and yet deeper qnd despised; and so it has been to this hour. The Con- Anti-Slavery Fair, 
degradation. The argument in favor of emancipation atitution might be changed by the consent of three-fourths Mr. Garrison, before tbe 
derived from the experience in the West Indies would be of the States, but not by an ingenious interpretation. But ma de a few remarks upon tl 
progressive ; for the success would become more and there was a peculiar inconsistency in Republicans going where visible. And this pro 
more appareut. He then referred to the degradation of to the ballot-box under the Constitution, because they to tbe Anti-Slavery cause ; I 


iss Grew and Mrs. Mott spoke at some length with acUamemimgthesamo.asreguiatesthedutiesorc^ufttrUiftvasKers 

trd importance of sustaining the approaching nA 

i-Slavery Fair. " ' 

r Garrison, before the vote on the last resolution, majority of tbe votes or ballots givea y^a, «tuj n g m aforesaid 

e'a few remarks ttpou tbe signs of progress ••every. 

re visible. And this progress was not confining itself Med by the Secretary 


the so called free laborers of the North in consequence of believ 


o be pro-slavery. That seemed hardly to foreshadov 


ue y could, ' ““ “ J " “^a'-arsuueueuongt 

w as m b l,aders tand it and refute it. He believed ther 
lit ol . UCb of tbia feeling amongst the anti-slavery friend 


from his party* lor fear of losing his place. Upon askin' 
one who had been at work at tbe Navy Yard how. he 16a 
his place, he replied, “I happened to say'that I didn’ 


o say that be differed change of construction even 


of losing his place. Upon asking Mrs. Mott took exception to the remark of Simpson in this 


( tbe Anti-Slavery cause ; but while that had opened th? r^nv^ 

)0 r to other moral reforms, tbey iu their turn had “?*> 

rengthened its hands. He was about to go to Obiq, and SpKg.of tbe next, seci 

iould carry there a good report of what had been done 


Preston, that if 
act wrong, it is 
conscisuce, and 


The question had been asked, what would lie the result approve of that darned Lecompton, no-hoiv, anil the next conscism 
all should cease to vote ? The result would be a noble Tuesday, when they paid their wages, they didn’t approve apology 


and might act up to that. This was oi 
tde fur the slaveholders, that they v 


tr highest light, even if we work of makiug 
We might have a defiled He hoped to meet 


ary, and try to urge them to aid iu tl 


tue AVUI mem mates _ tree to the slave. pr „,ia.a. atari* of the City and U um y o r S LL | T ’, 

htS Pennsylvania friends again in the ^All the public newspapers in the county willpablisU thla"?V 

they would meet iu another world and <««'» taU’d M*** 

redem ption toeether. «n^neors and passed for payment. See Revile! eft!? tb “. Doard of 


y the soug of redemption together. 


w °rds, there were many who believed that the ] army of meo, standing upon the rule of principle, a sight i of me, sad so I lost the job,” He said .that he had been - sinning because they were aeting up to their light. Their t Qn motion, the Convention then adjourned. 


j Supervisors and passed for payment. See Reyisedst 

[ e, title 3, article 2, part 1st, page i», 


psolluam* gtjiartmntt. 


28 Ih Tenth mo 1858. 


Tnifl day. two hundred years ago. 

The wild grape on tbe river’s side, 
And tasteless groond-nat, trailing low, 
Tbe table of the wooda snpplied. 


Unknown the apple's red and gold, 
The Washing tint of peach and pear; 
The mirror of ihn Powow told 
No tale of orchards ripe and rare. 


Wild as the fruits he scorned to till, 

These vales the idle hunter trod, 

Nor knew the glad, creative skill, 

The ji>y*of him who toils with God. 

Oh 1 Painter of the fruits and flowers ! 

We thank Thee for Thy wise design, 
■Whereby these human hands of on™ 

In Nature's garden work with Ihme 
And thanks, that from nor daily need 
The joy of simple faitf 
That he who amites the i 

May trust Thee for the- 

fools their gold, and knaves their power, 
T fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 

Who ao^s a field or trams a flower, 

Or plants a tree, is mor 
For he who blesBes most isit 
-> l 'dGudandma»slmll;< 

to the earth. 




and with shining faces, made brighter with a smile of I 
welcome, they filed off in re*nlar order, each one pntt.ng 

on his best look. , 

When they were quite ready, the overseer invited Mr. 
Raymond to go out and inspect bis property Marian 
also The slaves bowed exceedingly low, testifying 
welcome ; and James (the butler) had prepared a 
neat little speech, and delivered it in a manner which 
some of our public speakers would do well to imitate. To 
this Mr. Raymond replied, though, we are bound to con¬ 
fess, with less grace than the slave; but oP 


superior oratory, he tossed into their midst a purse of 
Silver coin—a marriage gilt—wbieh he desired should be 1 


equally divided between the seventy-five. This called 
forth several rounds of hearty applause, and shouts for 
Master Raymond and Miss Marian. 


We shall pass over five years-during which time mat¬ 
ters moved along seemingly in their usual way at Oak- 


-a his worth 


And, soon or late, to all 


*•"» 8,w; 


of harvest shall b< 
sl.aU til • v “ f 


Marian now the happy mother of two blooming chil¬ 
dren (a son and daughter), still played with Don Pedro 
and amused herself in the olden way. She was perhaps] 
a little more quiet and subdued than when we first met 
her, but still wayward and impetuous, leaning ns ever 
upon Aggy’s superior forethought and care. 

But Aggy 1 poor Aggy I to her had come the greatest 
t '\ 1 ,„„i, in , in on her now, as she sits id her 


For The Standard. 

THE QUADROON’S REVENGE. 


is he tossed up his hat in front ] 


e makin’ dis sort fuss, Jim ? ” asked 
is sitting out in front of | 


change. Let us look in upon 
quiet little room which leads off from the back verandah 
and is just within bell-call of her mistress s chamber.^ 


That is a neat little apartment, with Mb Banded floor 
cool white curtains, crocks of flowers and shelf of > books. 


I am afraid to ask him any questions, but I am uneasy 
—frightened ; there must be some terrible calamity about 
overtaking me, or I should not feel thus.” And she began 
weeping violently. 

Aggy stroked the beautiful hair tenderly, and assured 
her there was no danger, or at least she hoped not. 

William seems Dot to care for me,” continued the 
unhappy wife ; “ he does not tell me of his troubles. I 
suppose I am to blame, for I did not at first heed his I 
warning ; but, Aggy, bow can I economize T I know 
nothing of it—economy is an art which was not cared 
for in my education ; yet he expects me to be accom-1 
plished in it as one bred to its service. I think William 
is exacting. Dear papa never required impossibilities of | 
me, nor did he imagine that any one else would. Eis 
death was my hardest blow. If be were alive, all would 
be right; lie would have made those horrid creditors 
behave themselves; they are perfect robbers,and have] 
stripped me of everything. It must be that William 
does not understand the management of business, 
these affairs would be speedily settled in my favor.” 

“ Wbat did Mr. Raymond want you to do, Miss 
Marian ? ” 

Why, he absolutely insisted upon taking a small 
house in the village, keeping only four servants and hiring | 
out the others 1 The mau was mad, to think that I could 
live so.” 

Tou could have lived so, Miss Marian, and can yet, 
if you choose.. Let me plan it for you." 

« Ret me hear, folly though I know it will be ; state the 


LIFE’S LABORERS. 
ie Inspirations and the lights 


TbaUead ns on and upward-evermore 
We hear sweet voices, far in purple nights, 

Call from a starry shore- 

Ho 1 workers in the harvest of the Irnth ! 

Bnw the world’s wilderness with goodly grain I 
plant the waRte places with eternal rath— 

The labor is not vain! 

Be brave 1 he patient! break life’s stubborn soil; 
God’s Angel holds ye with a steadfast hand— 
The pnrple vintage of the summer-toil 
Makes beautiful the land 1 
Be brave I bo noble 1 planting among thorns 
' The future harvest of tbe world’s broad rights; 
For lo I the flery pillars of the morns 
Best on the sunken nights! Alicb Ba 


_ d d^Dt^taUtTundauntedly, os she makes a womun ; and there ure women*!!!® 91 *bet^ 

axe, the executioner and spec^afors, gh / paused, the next church-yard, with very commonoi?^ UttL sll « 

advanced to the footoftbe HSir Amyas Paufet ten- stones at their beri and feet, for whoS^O 5 
for she required ascending the two steep that “all sounds of hte assumed o Qe toqj 

dered her his hand, to a Mary accepted the Letilia Lapdon, of whom Elizabeth Ttr«.J? ,e ” 

stens hy which it was app_ '.. ia ;| er w ith tbe I 


steps hy which it was app ati jailer with tbe 

proffered attention of h fJ^.T h V“I thank you, 

queenly courtesy that w l , a her to mount, the 


Letilia Laodon, of whom Elizabeth B 1 0, e ” a “ ,ril 9 
bvrtshe coufogive words to her grief, aodThe" 8 it' 


Will you hear a few stanzas of mj De j at 


fatal si 


THE EXECUTION OF MARY STUART 


plan.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

.. y*, golly I but we’s gwine to have 
morrow night,” cried Jim, 
of one of the cabins. 

<• W hat fur you’s 

S-TffiSSSkS *.«**-*•»* 

»Hh . little bta* tabj-hi. grmlcbiM. »o 

.. Why kase I tastes de wine and cake now, forehand. 
“An’ ain’t we gwine to have a dance on de green? 
inquired a girl with a face the color of Nebraska black- j 
i Dj r - “ an! ain’t Jim gwine to be my partner ? 

“ No I’se not gwine to dance long o’ any black gal 
“ Dat’s de way Jim alien, does; be allers bunts up de 
light gals to pay ’lection to when he is at parties. 

doesn’t like Jim a bit.” 

“ I doesn’t want you ter ” ; and be tossed up his hat 

with apparently the most urgallant bravado. 

“ I reckons now yon thinks yon can have Aggy to] 
dance long a’ you to-morrow night, but I knows Ag 
turn a reel ’long no nigger as black as you is. 

“ I is no nigger, an’ if you calls me dat agin, you shan t 
come to de party nor dance long a none o’ us.” 

“ You is a Digger, an’ a field hand at dat, an I maint 
to say it many times as I chuse ter.” 

Jim seized a formidable looking stick, and, rushing 
toward her, was about to iniict what he considered a 
merited punishment, when a crack of the overseer’s whip 

brought order about instantly. 

“ Get about to yer work, Diggers, and don’t stand 
touring here ; to your work, every one of you. If this is 
the way you spend your holiday, 111 let you have less of 
it. Cut round and get at somethin’.” ! 

“ Dat’s de way to sarve ’em," muttered tbe old man 
he glided into the cabin, taking the baby with him. 
“Allers a fussin’ an’ figbtin’,” said Ginsy, as she passed 


We almost seem familiar with it from its very look of 
tidy home comfort. There sits Aggy in her rocking- 
chair, embroidering a sleeve for Miss Marian s babe, and 
there on a stool at her feet sits a pale, eicklydookmg 
child, a little girl of about four years and six month s, 
though seeming, from its stunted growth and sickly 
appearance, only half that age. At a first glance the 
child would be pronounced ugly; but examine those large, 
melancholy eyes that carry the expression of a transmitted 
grief; look at the fineness of that mouth—its all-defiant 
curve; see the delicacy of tbe mould of face, and yon 
cannot pronounce it ugly. There is a tenderness, a soft- 
about it which make you forget the sickly pallor and 
meagreness of flesh. It crouches at its mother’s feet, for 
no healthy life and mution are in those feeble limbs, and 
that little painful wail comes sadly on the ear, telling of 
physical suffering. 

’Tis Aggy’s child—a sad link connecting her with the 
past—see how tenderly she watches it. See the mother- 
love showered down upon it in those anxious glances. If 
it hut moves uneasily, she is by to inquire what it wants, 
and by every possible means shelter it from the approacli 
of pain. 

-« Wbat does Linny want ? ” tbe work is thrown aside, 
and the child is on the mother’s lap. “ Wbat, darling, 
what ails thee? is it a pain? there, there nestle up to 
mother-say what ails thee ? Poor thing I ” she added 
in soliloquy, “ you have had uotbiDg but pain 
world, yet you give your mother much joy. What would 
I be, Linny, without you ? You are the ODly tie I have 
to life. You won’t die, you won’t leave your mother. 
Will you?” 

The child put up its little wan hands and stroked the 
mother’s cheek. 

“ You love your mother, LinDy ? ” 

“ Yes, mamma, why you cry ? ” asked the child, as iti 
fingers were moistened by the fast dropping of Aggy 


gits rule over gemmen’s niggers. 

“ None of yer sass to me, Ginsy, or I’ll take yon to the 


post right off.’ 

“ No, yer won’t, Mister Johnson; you has no control 
over me. I’se no field hand ; an’ I tell yer now, de last 
■white man has laid hand on me dat ever I am gwine to let. 
Better not trouble long a’ me. 

Mr. Johnson probably remembered the limit to bis 
power, and, swallowing his rage in a muttered Oath, 
allowed the woman to pass on. 


Scotland ” by Agnes Strickland, has just been published. 
The accomplished authoress brings her narrative down to 

jglS. drembeJ, but ue.er more vividly Ibuo b. Mm I 
Strickland, who writes : I 

At 6 o’clock on the fatal morning of tbe 8th 
ruary, Mary Stuart told her ladies “ she bad 

hours to live, and bade them dress her as for a festival. 
Yerv minute particulars of that last toilette have 
nrmerved, both by French and English historians, and a 
contemporary MS. in tbe Vatican contains a description 
of it from the pen of an eye-witness of her death. It is 
there stated that she wore a widow’s dress of black 
velvet, but spangled all over with gold, a black satin 
pom point and kirtle, and under these a petticoat of crim¬ 
son velvet, with a body of the same color, and a white 


Haring calmly ^ ted ^nlVtwotSrtaK 
been provided tor f r0Q t holding the axe, 

either side, and the 5*?°,Bealtpsprang upon tbe scaffold 
with the edge he rJ e ^f/^ oa [ , b . WC rrant in a 

with unfeeling alacrity, and1 react ^ ^ gerene and cver 
loud voice.* She batene before bowed her head and 
smiling countenance; but,as b. ore ^ token of her 
crossed herself when c0 “ Now,madam,” said the 

submission to the will of God. ■*) * b . t0 do •> 

Earl of Shrewsbury, “ you see .T piA Do your duty.” 
She answered briefly and emphatic y, . w lth I 

lie and Roman faitb, in defence whereof, y ♦vJ^ean’ 

• mind to spend my blood.” “ Madam,” replied the dean, 
change your opinion, and repent you ot J 
wickedness.” “ Good Mr. Dean,” rejoined she, ‘ troub e 
not yourself any more about this matter. 1 
this religion, and am resolved lo die in this rehgio . id 
earls, perceiving her resolution was not to ^shaken. Slid* 
“ Madam, will you pray for your grace with Mr Dean, 
that you may have your mind lightened with the true 
knowledge of God and his word.” 11 Mv lords, replied 
the Queen, “ if yon will pray with me,1 will even tommy 
, p ra y you, in your manner, 


the voiceless. 

We count the brokeu 1ms that n, 

Where the sweet wailing sin no.; , 

The wild flowers who will atom,, 

A few can touch the magic string 10 lutnh,.,. 

And noisy Fame is promt to »fn .. ? 

Alas for those that never sing n lbct n- 
But die with all their musie’in them l 


ihe cross without the crown of ,,i Wr 
brt T zes sweep J 


O’er Sappjio’s memory-haunteThU, 

lut where the gliatenine ni»s, j. ‘**7 




The bouse was in a delightful state of excitement. 
Everybody was as busy and anxious as could be, except j 
the bride elect. She seemed quite indifferent, now scam¬ 
pering eff with Don Pedro, now laughing at Josephme 
and anon complaining of Aggy’s ill temper and “ out-of- ; 
sortsness,” as she termed it. Occasionally she would meet 
Raymond with the most enthusiastic welcome, calling 
him by a hundred pet names; but these attacks of enthu¬ 
siasm were paroxysmal and did not last long. A wilful 
and petted child, she could ill brook even the restraints ol 
affection. Following every wayward fancy, now upon | 
her horse scouring the neighborhood for miles around, or 
chasing and playing with Don Pedro, or out on the hills 
sketch^ a beautiful scene, she but little understood tbe 
repose and quiet of a satisfied life. Yet every oue loved 
her with her caprices. Her heart was found to be honest 
and true, when one got beyond a sort of over-growth of 
fashionable formalism, which was the result of a mis¬ 
directed education, and <only put on at certain times. 
Impetuous and quick, she had never had her will opposed 

Watching the preparations for the wedding with an 
Indifferent eye, she made her criticisms in tbe most care¬ 
less manner, and with a mocking sigh would exclaim— 

“ My pleasure is about closing; no more pleasant 
parties—no trips up to tbe city—now it will be mope at 
home like an owlet in the tower, waiting for my lord ; ” 
then adding, “ No, Josey, I’m going to have a real funny 
time. I meaD to go to the city just the same, and tease 
William dreadfully, by a life of incessant pleasuie; but 
look at Aggy 1 how very solemn she seems. Now, Aggy, 
if you dou’t put od a happier face when I am married, 1 
shall have the horrors. Cheer up and look bright on 
your mistress’s wedding-day. Give yoor new master a 
happy welcome; I expect you will be a favorite with 
him. Heavens 1 is the girl going to faint ? " 

“ No.no, Miss Marian—only I feel so sick and weak- 
my head barns so." 

“ Sit down, girl, sit down. Why, you must be ill- 
put away that sewing. I didn’t know that you we 
really sick.” 

By many little kind offices Marian strove to soothe the 
quadroon. She was as tender with her as though she had 
been a lady and her equal in social life. For the moment 
they exchanged positions, and Mariau rendered back the 
service she had many times received. 


The wedding passed off quietly in tbe house. Tbe 
recent death of Mr. Delnoe prevented any display or ope D 
loKratinn • but the slaves had a regular rejoicing, i 


^ in the | 

m moonlight-after which a bountiful collation of pies, 

happy^for the time being, in their simple, childihh way. 

Poor Aggy went through her part with a chilly action. 
’Twas she who decked her mistress for the bndalwh 
that same careful, painstaking baud. She placed tbe] 
wedding wreath upon Marian’s brow, and tastefully 
arranged the nuptial veil, all the while crushing ac 
her own heart’s agony. 

“ Now, Aggy,” exclaimed Marian, when the finishing 
touch had been given to that elaborate toilet, “ give ‘ 
my bouquet. Ah, isn’t it pretty ?—pure white jasmine ] 
—and how do I look? 

“Very beautifnl, Miss Marian,” replied the girl, as her 
mistress stepped out in front of her ; and lovely she did 
indeed appear, with the rich drapery of white satin falling 
in heavy folds around her lithe form, looped up, here 
and there, with a rainbow-tinted pearl, while the silken 
ringlets seemed stealing out from the light imprisonment 
of a floating lace veil. She was fair as the flowers she 
held in her baud. - 

But here Aggy’el« bor ceased ’ ^ dld would not, 
watch the marriage ceremonies, as did the other servants, 
from the open windows and back be comes. Nc. she 
stole awav to one of the cabins, and, with no companion, 
ebip but the all-silent moonlight, gave free vent to the I 
pent-up feelings of her heart. 


sad when I should be trying to make you happy—I 
not fit to be a mother ; how selfish I have been—but, ah 1 
there is Miss Marian’s bell—now, you sit down on this 
‘pretty mat and don’t ery—I’ll be back soon.” 

Oh, mama, let me go," and it stretched np its little 
arms. 

“ No, darling, I’ll soon come back.” 

“ Let me go—take me.” 

“ No, dear, Miss Marian don’t like to see you ; Bhe is 
sick, and you trouble her.” 

n j won ’t cry, but look at the pretty birds in the room.” 

“ No, dear, I must go—there is the bell again.” 

We said that matters were still the same at Oakford ; 
and so it appeared upon an outside view, thoughin reality 
great and important changes had taken place-changes 
affecting the prosperity and happiness of. all. The 
ownership of Oakford itself, the beautiful home of Marian's 
chilhood, bad passed into other hands. Upon an exami¬ 
nation of his affairs, Mr. Delnoe, the wealthy planter, bad 
been found almost iosolvent. Large mortgages were 
held opon bis land and negroes. The Raymonds, how¬ 
ever, still occupied the plantation, for Marian declared 
that she would not leave; and by paying a heavy rent 
they were enabled to retain the place and most of the ser¬ 
vants. Mr. Raymond employed a strict, shrewd and 
sagacious overseer, who made the plantation yield more 
than it had ever done in any preceding year ; still, each 
season found him more in debt. His profession yielded 
but a small salary ; scarcely enough to buy buttons for 
his children’s aprons. His brow began to cloud. Care 
had ploughed great furrows there—his mouth also 
pinched and contracted as if trouble gnawed him con¬ 
stantly. To Marian’s annoyance, fee began that dreariest 
of all household lectures, “ Retrenchment." She pouted 
and complained that dear papa bad never required such 
narrowness and close living, and she would not submit to 
it. Her husband tried in vain to make her understand 
that the business had been loosely managed by her father 
in utter hopelessness, he gave up all conversation od thf 
subject, and continued to treat her as a spoiled pet, still 
opening his narrow purse-strings at every extravagant 
call from her. Aggy 6aw that he .was grieved, and 
divined the cause. Marian’s great passion 
broidery ; she purchased whole sets of dresses for her chil¬ 
dren, giving the most enormous prices for them, yet never 
seemed satisfied. Aggy tried to save Raymond this ex¬ 
pense by offering to do her mistress’s embroidery, and 
promising that it should be nicer than the imported 
articles. Marian was quite pleased with this arrange- ] 
ment. Of course, tbe quadroon’s eyes suffered from this 
overtaxing of their powers. She worked late at night 
and early in the morning, rejoicing in the thought that 
by this means she was relieving Raymond of a great ] 
expense. She comprehended the State of affairs— knew 
of the heavy cloud of debt which overhang the house— 
aDd trembliDgly awaited the moment when the crash 
should come. She, with eight other slaves, were all the 
property Marian now had left her. Aggy understood 
this, saw every day the lavish manner in which her 
mistress lived, and knew that such a career must end in 
utter and hopeless ruin. She stood upon the brink of a 
fearful precipice and felt the earth giving way beneath 
her feet. Yet her eye was fixed on her child and her 
hope was anchored in heaven. Trial—hard, bitter trial 
-had been the one lesson of her life, and she 
pared for any shock of circumstance. The relation which 
existed between her and Raymond was now nothing bat 1 
that of master and servant. She never seemed to look at 
him, and alwajs received his orders in tbe coldest deferen-] 
tial manner, but he observed that she executed them with I 
the utmost care and promptitude. His dressing-wrapper 
and slippers were alwayB found in the right place, his 
library arranged with the moat faithful gare, and every 
want ministered to by that hand which was rarely still; 
yet tbe lip spoke no word of love, and the eye gleamed 
with no look of tenderness; but the heart was true to him 
still, despite bis falsehood. She had too few objects of 
affection to be unfaithful. 

Raymond felt sometimes as if it would give him great 
pleasure to thauk her, and once or twice attempted it, 
but there was a steel in the cold, averted eye which checked 
the first breath. 


Well, excuse me, but you have always allowed me to 
advise you.” 

Yes, don’t stop to apologize, but go right on. I ar 
impatient to hear what absurd thiDg you will propose. 

You will take a neat house at three hundred dollars] 
rent, only retaining three servants, the cook, the nurse 
and myself. Of course I will wait upon-you; and then 
let me take in sew mg, by which I can furnish you with 
pin-money, which you can’t do without; and so you could 
live very snugly, and Mr. Raymond be able to free him¬ 
self of debt; for the rent of this plantation aud servants 
enormous. Can’t this plan satisfy ? ” 

“Absurd 1 Aud you would have me live in that com¬ 
fortless, low manner ? ” 

The lady’s face was full of scorn. She considered tbe 
proposal of such a plan insult to her; and bad it been 
made by a less favored servant, a severe punishment 
would have been tbe result. But Aggy was her mis¬ 
tress’s privileged adviser. She stood now with a morti¬ 
fied expression of countenance when she saw how her 
mistress treated her proposal. 

“I tell you, Aggy, Mr. Raymond has no right to de¬ 
mand this of me. He did not find me in such circum¬ 
stances, nor shall he take me to them. Would he lead 
me from a palace to a hovel ? ’Tis a burning shame! ” 

The quadroon did not reply, but Eeated herself at her 
mistress’s feet, apparently in the most contrite mood. | 

No doubt she feared that the proposal had been preci¬ 
pitate. # 

“Mama, mama,” cried a bold, rollicking boy, as he 
rushed up to Marian and showered into her lap a cloud 
of the brightest flowers; “aren’t they pretty? I 
plucked them for you.” 

He was a very noble boy, with large, full blue eyes ] 
and short yellow curls that glittered around bis fine head 
like summer sunshine. His blue frock set off the dazzling 
clearness of his complexion ; the glow of healthy exercise 
burnt on his cheek and danced in his merry eye. Marian 
looked at him with a mother’s proud glance, then caught 
him to her heart and covered his face with rapid and 
passionate kisses. 

Don’t mama, don’t,” cried the boy; “ you crash the 
pretty flowers.” . 

Without beediug his warning. Marian turned to the 
quadroon, saying, 

“ And would you have his childhood passed in a cabin, i 
a hut, deprived of all the luxuries that gave pleasure to 
his mother’s early days? He is the future master of your 
child.” 

Aggy sprang, as though bitten by an asp, at this refer¬ 
ence to her child, 

“ My child,” she cried impetuously ; then, deepening 
her voice to a tone of the tenderest pain, she added,] 

“ poor, suffering, little creature.” 

“ Say, Aggy, where is Linny ? ” asked the boy. “ I’ll 
go give her one of these pretty flowers to play with ; and, 
mama, shan’t I bring her in here ? ” 

Oh, no, no, Willie, she makes me so nervous with 
that perpetual wail; but mind, my son, that you don’t 
hurt her, she is so frail.” 

Aggy heaved a deep sigh. What thoughts were in ] 
her soul 1 How bitterly she had paid for the indiscreet 
passion of her youth ; what depths of sorrow and suffer- 
she locked beneath that calm and moveless brow 1 
Ah, see! there comes Rose, my blossom ; bring her 
here, Rachel,” cried Marian, as the girl, with a baby in 
arms, passed the window. 

Here, come, rosebud, bright little rosebud, you shall 
have a nice ride and be covered with flowers, like a May 
queeD; you are your mother’s own Flora ; there, Rachel, 
tell John to hitch Don Pedro to Rose’s carriage, and I 
will have him take her round the lawn, I acting as pos¬ 
tillion.” 

Quite pleased with the plan, she tied on her bat, and, 
with a gleesome laugh, was ready for the jaunt. Crack¬ 
ing her whip, she drove Don Pedro round the grounds ut 
a rapid rate, laughing and enjoying the frolic as much as 
the baby, whose rouud and blooming face peered out 
from the window, crowing and chirping as an early 
spring bird. 

Yonder Rose comes, papa, np the avenue ; let’s meet 
him—this way, Pedro.” And she cracked her whip, and 
away they sped down the oak-lined avenoe; and just be¬ 
hind them is Master Willie, flying his parti-colored kite 
in the air, and dancing along in the buoyant excitement 
of free and happy childhood. 

A pretty sight it was, to greet a father’s eye on his 
home return. No doubt Raymond thought so, for he 
stifled the sigh and crushed back the tear that 
bursting from his eyelid. 

“ Only see, William, bow happy the baby is—our little 
rosebud ”; and Marian looked lovingly np to his face. 

» See what a fine pony we make of Pedro, and how will¬ 
ingly he bears the harness. Poor Pedro, poor Pedro 
and she stroked the dog’s neck. 

Raymond’s brow was full of clouds—painful, threaten¬ 
ing, November clouds—and his lip trembled when he 
looked upon that beautiful home-group. Willie noticed 
thi3, and, coming up in a sweet, childish way, took his] 
father’s hand and asked, 

“ Are you sick, papa ? You look as if you wanted to 


veil of 'tbe most delicate texture, of the fashion worn by | beart thank you ; but .. , 
princesses of the highest rank, thrown over her coif, and | wh0 are no t of the same religion with 


descending to the ground ; also, which is not mentioned ] 
in any other account, that she had caused a camisole of 
fine Scotch plaid, reaching from throat to the waist, 
but without a collar, to be prepared the night before, 
that when her upper garments Bbould be removed she 
might escape tbe distress of appearing uncovered before 


The earls then bade the dean “ say on according to bis 
own pleasure.” This he did, not by reciting the beauti¬ 
ful office for the dying, or the burial service fr< ?“ ™ r 
Anglican Church, but iu a bitter polemic eoinposiuon of 
his own, tending neither to comfort nor edification. 
Mary heeded him not, but began to pray with absorbing 
- ’ tearful earnestness from ber hreviarv and the 


the feminine delicacy of a rea ly modest woman ^nra% 
entreated them to be watchful over her m the last tern 
hie moment, when, observed she, “ I shall be incapable 
of thinking of this poor body, or bestowing any 
upon it. Ob, then, for tbe love of the blessed bavioi 
abandoD me not while under thehandsof the executioner! 
They promised, with streaming eyes, to be near her and 
to cover her body as she fell. 

Then she entered her oratory alone, and, kneeling before 
tbe miniature altar, at which her almoner had been accus¬ 
tomed to celebrate tfiass, opened the gold aod jewelled 
ciborium in which the Pope had sent her a consecrated 
wafer with a dispensation to do what bad never before 
been permitted to one of the laity-admin,ster tte Eucha- 
rist to herself preparatory to her death, ‘ dented the 
ministration of a priest, it is impossible for a Protes 
tant biographer to describe the feelings with which Mary 
Stuart performed her lonely communion, under circum¬ 
stances so strange to a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church. No mortal eye beheid her iu that hour ; but 
the following Latin prayer is well known to have been 
'extemporized by her during ber last devotions 
morning of her death : 

“ 0 Domino Deus 1 speiavi in to; 


ly God,’ I have hoped in Thee; 


end sighing through long ye 


ut where the glistening night dew. ■ 
On nameless sorrow’s churchyard 



Itoiertmnuius. 
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ided Ham 


uuu leunui earucatucoo breviary and the 

psalter, nnitmg portions from the 3Lst, Slst tttid^flLat 
Psalms. She prayed in Latin, in French, and finally in 
English, for God to pardon her sins and forgive her foes ; 
for Christ’s afflicted Church; for the peace and prosperity 
of England and Scotland; for her son, and for Queen | AHisl 
Elizabeth; not with the ostentation of a Pharisee, buttue 
holy benevolence of a dying Christian. At the conclu¬ 
sion of her last prayer, she arose, and, holding up the cru¬ 
cifix, exclaimed!"As thy arms, 0 Christ! were extended 
on the cross, even so receive me into the arms ot toy 
mercy, aod blot out all my sins with thy most precious 
blood.” “ Madam,” interrupted the Earl of K-ent, it 
were better for you to eschew such Popish trumpery, and 
ear him in your heart.” “ Can I,” she mildly answered 
hold the representation of the sufferings of my crucified 
iedeemer in my hand without bearing v ' im nt ™ same 
ime in my heart ? ” , 

The two executioners, seeing her preparing to maKe 
herself ready for the block, knelt before her aud prayed 
her forgiveness. “ 1 forgive you and all the world with 
all mine heart,” she replied, “ for 1 hope this death will 
m end to all my troubles.” They offered to assist 
removing her mantle, bat she drew back, and re 
ouested them not to touch her, obgerviug with a smile, 
have not been accustomed to be served by such pages c 
honor, uor to disrobe before so liainerouB a company^ | str ' oud , 8 Sketch ofsh 


isns of Kentucky . 
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The wintry morning had da wned before Mary had left 
her oratory. She then concluded her letter to her Roya. 
brother-in-law, Henry III. of France, by adding several 
earnest petitions in behalf of her faithful servants and 
the final date—“ The morning of my death, this Wednes¬ 
day, 8th February. Signed Marie R.” , 

She turned to her bed-chamber, where, seating herself 
beside the fire, she began to console her weeping maids,, 
by declaring the comfort she felt in her approaching 
release from her long afflictions, and reminded them " that 
her uncle, tbe latejtuke of Guise, bad told her in her 
childhood ‘ that she possessed the hereditary courage of 
her race, and he thought she would well know how to 
die’”; yet he had neyer anticipated the possibility ot 
her suffering the terrible death by which she was about | 
to verify the truth of his prediction, bhe spoke of the 
transitory nature of human felicity, and the vanity of 
earthly greatness, whereof she was destined to serve as I 
an example ; having been Qaeen of the realms of France 
and Scotland, the one by birth, the other by marriage ; 
and after being at the summit of all worldly honors, had 
to submit herself to the hands of the executioner, though 
innoeent, which was her greatest consolation—the crime.. 
alleged against her befog only a flimsy pretext for tier 
destruction. . , . . 

At the foot of the stairs—which, on account of her 
lameness, she descended slowly and with great difficulty, 
supported on each side by two of Pauiet’s officers, who] 
held her up under her arms—Bhe was met by Andrew 
Melville, who was now permitted to join her. He threw 
himself on his knees before her, wringing his hands in an 
uncontrollable agony of grief, tbe violence of which 
almost shook the majestic calmness she had hitherto pre- 
served. “ Woe is me,” cried he, weeping bitterly, “ that 
ever it should be my bard hap to carry back such heavy I 
tidings to Scotland as that my good gracious Queen and 
mistress has been beheaded in England.” “ Weep not, 


Then beckonfog to Jane Kennedy and' Elizabeth Curie, 
who were on tbeir knees in tears below, they came to her 
on the scaffold ; but when they saw for what purpose 
they were required, they begau to scream and cry, and 
were too much agitated at first to render her the assist¬ 
ance she required, so that she began to take out the pins 
herself, a thing to which she was not accustomed. ‘ Do 
not weep,” said she, tenderly removing them, “ I am very 
happy to leave this world. You ought to rejoice to see 
* 'i;„ ,„ 1A ,i „ pause Are vou not ashamed to 
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me' die in so good a cause. Are you not ashamed 
weep? Nay, if you do not give over those lamentations, 
I must send you away, for you know I have promised for 


T H 


Then she took off her gold pomander, chain and rosary, 
which she had previously desired ODeof her ladies to con¬ 
vey to the Countess of Arundel as a last token of her 
regard. The executioner seized it, and secreted it in his 
shoe. Jane Kennedy, with the resolute spirit of a brave 
Scotch lassie, snatched it from him, and a struggle ensued 

Mary, mildly interposing, said, “ Friend, let her have it, 

she will give you more than its value in money ; but fie 
sullenly replied, “ it is my perquisite.” “ It would have 
been strange indeed,” observes our authority with Barcas- , 

tic bitterness,” if this poor Queen bad met with courtesy I floors East of Broadt 
from an English hangman, who had experienced so little 
from tbe nobles of that country—witness the Earl " f 
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Shrewsbury and his wife.” 

Before Mary proceeded farther in her preparations for 
the block, she took a last farewell of her weeping ladies, 
kissing, embracing and blessing them, by signing them 
with the cross, which benediction they received on tbeir 


Melville," my good and faithful servant,”^she replied, 


Next morning, tbe overseer assembled the slaves- 
seventy-five in number—to the call-ground, saying, 

“ Now, get yourselveB in order to receive your new 


CHAPTER Vni- 

" Did you ring, Miss Marian? ” asked the quadroon, 
as she opened the door of Marian s sittfog-room. 

“Yes, I did.” 

The girl walked up to her mistress’s chair, and stood 
awaiting the order. 

“Aggy l ”—the lady hesitated, as if she feared to go on; 
the quadroon was Bilent, but there was a look of anxious 
interest in her face. 


Raymond could not trust himself to answer, but turned 
hia head away, perhaps to hide the tears that were glis- ] 
tening in his eyes. 

Marian stole round, and, looking up in alarm, asked, 

“ What « tbe matter, dear ? Tell me. I am fright¬ 
ened ; have I made you unhappy ? tell me. I’ll do any¬ 
thing to save your happiness. Tell me at once what 
shall do.” 

He could not resist this appeal. Taking her face be¬ 
tween bis hands, he looked earnestly into the shadowy 
depths of ber large eyes, kissed her brow tenderly, saying, 
Nothing, dear; I am nervous, not well to-day ; leave 

_a little while alone; I’ll walk in this oak shade for a I 

few minutes, and will feel better. Meanwhile y OU C on-' 
tinue your play with the children. I cannot bear their 
mirth just now ; I’ll come presently.” 

She looked anxiously at him, lingered a moment as if] 
doubting the propriety of going. 

“ Go, dear,” he added, “ I shall be better and will come 
to you with a more cheerful countenance by and by.” 

She took his hand and lifted it to her lips, and, with a 
fond “ come soon,” rejoined the children, and was soon 
playfog as gayly and cheerfully as they. Indeed she was 
quite as much of a child as the youngest among them, 
with her undeveloped heart and ill-disciplined mind and 
nature. ’Twere a pity to send care, anxiety and chill 
adversity to such a bright June blossom as she 1 

Aggy was looking from the window down the avenue, 
and saw that scene. TurDiug within her own room, she 
gazed upon her poor ill and suffering child. There it sat 
-n a pallet, amusing itself with the bright flower which 


•• thou ehouldst rather rejoice that tbon shalt 
tbe end of the long troubles of Mary Stuart; know, Mel- 
vilie, that this world is but vanity, and full of sorrows. 

I am Catholic, thou Protestant; but as there is but one 
Christ, I charge thee in His name to bear witness that I 
die firm to my religion, a true Scotchwoman, and true to 
France. Commend me to my dearest and most sweet 
son. Tell him I have done nothing to prejudice him in 
his realm, nor to disparage hisfiignity; and that although 
l could wish be were of my religion, yet if he will live 
in the fear of God, according to that iu which he hath 
been nurtured, 1 doubt not he shall do well. Tell him, 
from my example, never to rely too much on human aid, 
but to seek that which is from above. If he follow my 
advice, he shall have the blessing of God in Heaven, as 
I now give him mine on earth.” She raised her hand as 
she concluded, and made the Bign of the cross, to bh 
him in his absence, and her eyes overflowed with tears. 

<t jyj a y God,” continued she, “ forgive them that have 
thirsted for my blood as the hart doth for the brooks of 
water. O God, who art the author of truth, and the 
truth itself, thou knowest that I have always wished the 
union of England and Scotland.” One of the Commis¬ 
sioners, doubtless the pitiless Earl of Kent, here inter¬ 
rupted her by reminding her “ that the time was wearing 
apace.” “ Farewell,” she said, “ good Melville. Fare¬ 
well. Pray for thy Qaeen and mistress.” Tbe passion¬ 
ate grief of her faithful servaut brought infectious tears 
to her eyes. She bowed herself ou his neck and wept; 
and, with like sensibility as her cousin, Lady Jane Grey, 
had'kissed and embraced Feekenhani on tbe scaffold, so 
did she vouchsafe, as sovereign might, without disparage¬ 
ment to regal dignity, or departure from feminine reserve, 
the like affectionate farewell to that true subject who had 
shared ber prison and was following her to death. She 
who had experienced the ingratitude of a Moray, a Leth- 
ington and a Mar, could well appreciate the faithful love 
of Andrew Melville. 

Another genfleman came to kiss Mary Stuart’s hand, | 
and bid her farewell on her way to execution, with demon¬ 
strations of deep respect and tender sympathy, together 
with expressions “ of regret and indignation that her 
blood should be cruelly shed while under his roof.” This ] 
waB Sir William Fitz-William of Milton, who at that 
time held Fotheringhay Castle on lease from the Crown. 
Of a very different spirit from Sir Amyas Paulet.thisffoe 
old English gentleman had shown the Royal prisoner all 
the kind attention in his power. Mary thanked him for 
his gentle “ entreatment of her while in his house,” aud 
begged him to accept, and keep as a memorial of her 
grateful appreciation of his courtesy, the portrait of the 
king, her son, which he would find hanging at ber bed’s 
head, being her last remaining possession that she had not ] 

^TfoTprocession proceeded in the following order: First 
came the sheriff and his men; next Mary’s keepers, Sir 
Amvas Panlet and Sir Drue Drury ; tbe Earl ot Kent 
and Beale ; then the Earl of Shrewsbury, as Earl Mar¬ 
shal beariug his baton raised, immediately preceding the 
Royal victim, who, having rallied all the energies of her 
courageous spirit to vanquish bodily infirmity, moved 
with a proud, firm step. She was followed by Melville, 
who bore her train, aud her two weepmg ladies, clad in 
mourning weeds. Tbe rear was brought up by Bour- 

• ’ ’ -- —j «»*»<»«-her three medical atten- 


unees. . 

Her upper garments being removed, she remained 
her petticoat of crimson velvet and camisole, which laced 
behind,and covered her arms with a pair of crimson velvet 
sleeves. Jane Kennedy now drew from her pocket the 
gold-bordered handkerchief Mary had given her to bind 
her eyes. Within this she placed a “ Corpus Cbristi 
cloth,” probably the same in which the consecrated wafer 
sent to her by the Pope had been enveloped. Jane folded 
it corner-wise, kissed it, and, with trembling hands, pre¬ 
pared to execute this last office; but she and her com¬ 
panion burst into a fresh paroxysm of hysterical sobbing 
and crying. ... 

Mary placed her finger on her lips reprovingly. 

Hush,” said she, “ I have promised for you ; weep not, 
but pray for me.” Wfceu they had pinned the handker¬ 
chief over the face of their beloved mistress, they were 
compelled to withdraw from the scaffold ; and “ she was 
left alone to close up the tragedy of life by herself, which 
she did with ber wonted courage and devotion.” Kneel¬ 
ing on the enshion, she repeated, in her usual clear, firm 
voice, “ In te Dornine speravi.” “ Iu thee, Lord, have 1 
hoped ; let me never be put to confusion.” Befog then 
guided by the executioners to find the block, she bowed 
her head upon it intrepidly,exclaiming, as she did so, “ 
manus tuas.” “ Into thy hands, 0 Lord, I commend 
spirit.” The Earl of Shrewsbury raised his batOD, in per¬ 
formance of his duty as earl marshal, to give the signal 
for the coup-de-grace, but he averted his head at the same 
time, aDd covered his face with bis hand to conceal L: ~ 
agitation and streaming tears. A momentary pause 
sued, for the executioner’s assistant perceived that 
Queen, grasping tbe block firmly with both hands, 
resting her chin upon them, and that they must have been 
cut off or mangled if he had not removed them, which 1 
did by drawing them down and hording them tightly 
his own, while his companion struck her with the ax° 
cruel but ineffectual blow. Agitated alike by the c 
age of the royal victim, and the sobs and groans of 
sympathizing spectators, be missed his aim and inflicted 
a deep wound on the Bide of the Bkull. She neither 
stirred, but her sufferings 




testified by the convulsion of her features, when, after 
third blow, the butcher-work was accomplished, and 
severed head, streaming with blood, was held up *‘ 
gaze of the people. “ God save Qaeen Elizabeth I 
the executioner. “ So let all her enemies perish 
claimed the Dean of Peterborough. One solitary t 
alone responded “ Amen I ”—it was that of the E irl 
Kent. The silence, the tears and groans of the witnesses 

of the tragedy, yea, even of the very assistants in it, ]. 

claimed the feelings with which it had been regarded. 
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goigne, Goutiou, and Gervais, her tl 


“Aggy I ”—another pause—and then, as if by a despe- Willie had given it. Strange fears haunted the mother’s 
rate effort, she continued : “Aggy, what is the matter mind while she thus gazed upon her child—alas! 


A platform, twelve feet square and two and a half high, 
covered with black cloth, aud surrounded with a rail, had! 
been erected at the upper end of the great banqueting- 
hall at Fotheringhay, near the fireplace, in which, 
account of the coldness of the weather, a large fire v 
burning. On the scaffold was placed the block, the tu~,, 
a chair, covered also with black cloth, for the Queen, 
with a cushion of crimson velvet before it, and two stools 
for tbe Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury. About one hun¬ 
dred gentlemen, who bad been admitted to behold tho 
mournlul spectacle, Btood at the lower end of the hall; 
but the scaffold was barricaded, and a strong guard of 
tbe Sheriff's aud Earl Marshal's men environed it, to pre¬ 
vent the possibility of a rescue. 

The dignified composure and melancholy sweetness of] 
her countenance, in which the intellectual beauty of, 
reflective middle age had superseded the charm that in 
youth bad been celebrated by all the poets of France and 
Scotland, her majestic and intrepid demeanor, made a 


From Tho Atlantic Monthly. 

The great mystery of God's providence is the permitted 
crashing out of flowering instincts. Lite is maintained 
by the respiration of oxygen and of sentiments. In the 
long catalogue of scientific cruelties there is hardly any¬ 
thing quite so painful to think of as that experiment of 
putting an animal under the bell of an air-pump and 
exhausting the air from it. [I never saw the accursed 
trick performed. Laus Deo There comes a time when 
the souls of human beings, women, perhaps, more even 
than men, begin to faint for the atmosphere of the affec¬ 
tions they were made to breathe. Then it is that eoeiety 
places its transparent bell-glass over the young woman 
who is to be the subject of oue of its fatal experiments. 
The element by which only tbe heart lives is sucked out 
of her crystalline prison. Watch ber through its trans¬ 
parent wulfo ; her bosom is heaving, but it is in a vacuum. 
Death is no riddle, compared to this. I remember a 
poor girl’s story in the “ Book of Martyrs.” The “ fry- 
pan and tbe gradual fire ” were the images that fright¬ 
ened ber most. How many have withered and wasted 
under as slow a torment iu the walla of that larger Inqui¬ 
sition which we call Civilization I 

Yes, my surface-thought laughs at you, you foolish, 
plain, over-dressed, mincing, cheaply organized, sell-satu¬ 
rated youug person, whoever you may be, now reading 
this—little thinking you are what I describe, and in 
blissful unconsciousness that you are destined to the lin¬ 
gering asphyxia of soul which is the lot of such multitudes 
worthier than yourself. But it is ouly my surface-thought 
which laughs. For that great procession of the unloved, 
who not only wear the crown of thorns, but must hide it 
uDder the locks of browa or gray—under the snowy cap, 
under the chilling turban—hide it even from themselves 
—perhaps never know they wear it, though it kills them 
—-there is no depth of tenderness in my nature that pity 
has not sounded. Somewhere—somewhere—love 
store for them—the universe must not be allowed t 
them 80 cruelly. What infinite pathos in the small, half- 
unconscious artifices by which unattractive young persona 
seek to recommend themselves to the favor ot' those 
towards whom our dear sisters, tbe unloved, like the rest, 
are impelled by their God-given instincts I 
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